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INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  estab- 
lished but  growing  universities  located  in  urban  areas.  The  development  of  these 
new  institutions  near  our  nation's  largest  cities  reflects  the  contemporary  influence 
of  urban  life.  The  city  is  the  laboratory  of  life  in  America  today. 

UNCC  is  located  in  the  largest"  urban  center  of  the  two  Carolinas.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  329,000,  Charlotte  ranks  as  the  largest  city  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent,  an 
area  which  population  experts  predict  will  become  the  fifth  largest  urban  complex 
in  the  nation  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

UNCC  offers  its  students  the  opportunities  to  study  and  become  involved  in  the 
problems  of  life  in  the  city.  Many  distinguished  American  universities  located  in 
isolated  areas  are  taking  students  to  urban  centers  in  order  that  they  may  study 
the  city  first  hand,  taking  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  cultural  opportunities  avail- 
able only  in  urban  surroundings. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  the  campuses  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  system.  Thus,  while  the  University  feels  free  to  experi- 
ment and  innovate,  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  ability  to  draw  upon  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  years  of  tradition. 

MISSION  STATEMENT-The  Universify  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  its  mission  evolve  through 
the  interrelationships  of  its  faculty,  staff,  students  and  their  interaction  with  its  pe- 
.  culiar  historic  and  geographic  context.  It  affirms  the  classical  functions  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  to  preserve,  generate,  transmit  and  apply  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  to  foster  and  support  a  vital  spirit  of  open  inquiry  and  crit- 
ical thinking. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  tradition,  the  University  seeks  to  address  the  issues  which 
face  all  men  and  women  who  live  in  a  rapidly  changing,  technological  society  in 
which  persons  are  in  ever  closer  contact  with  one  another.  It  addresses  these  is- 
sues by  focusing  concern  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  a  concern  with  three  primary  attachments:  individuals,  environments 
and  the  values  which  undergird  society.  Thus,  the  University  is  oriented  around 
the  complementary  ideals  of:  (1)  increasing  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  live  pro- 
ductive, satisfi^ng  and  personally  rewarding  lives;  (2)  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual,  emotional,  physical  and  social  environments  in  which  persons 
are  supported  and  affirmed;  and  (3)  focusing  attention  on  the  ideas  and  values 
which  have  shaped  and  are  shaping  civilizations. 

The  University  affirms  the  primacy  of  its  obligation  to  assist  persons  in  educat- 
ing themselves  to  live  productive  lives  through  the  application  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  inquiring  intellects.  It  recognizes  its  further  obligations  to  assist  people  to 
live  creatively  within  a  framework  of  examined  values  and  to  live  tolerantly  in  the 
knowledge  that  every  person  is  inexorably  joined  with  all  other  persons  in  the  pro- 
cess of  shaping  the  future. 


The  University  likewise  affirms  its  obligation  to  provide  opportunities  for  per- 
sons to  investigate  and  contribute  to  the  greater  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ments, construed  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  to  encourage  those  developments 
which  would  enhance  the  quality  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

Rnally,  the  University  affirms  its  obligation  to  provide  opportunities  for  persons 
to  examine  their  thoughts,  attitudes  and  feelings  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  and  val- 
ues which  shape  civilizations;  to  encourage  individual  involvement  in  the  process 
of  valuing;  and  to  sensitize  people  to  the  importance  of  values  in  making  personal 
and  corporate  decisions. 

To  apply  itself  to  the  tenets  of  its  mission,  the  University  recognizes  that  it  must 
continue  to  involve  itself  with  its  total  enwronment,  that  it  must  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  freedom  which  is  essential  for  inquiring  minds  to  grow  and  be  productive, 
and  above  all,  that  it  must  assure  that  its  own  policies  and  practices  reflect  its  firm 
belief  in  the  value  of  persons. 

GOALS  STATEMENT-The  Univetsify  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

The  goals  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  emerge  from  its  sta- 
tus as  a  publicly  supported  senior  institution  of  higher  education,  the  evolution  of 
understanding  of  its  mission,  and  the  issues  presented  by  its  particular  time  and 
place. 

The  University  seeks  to  implement  its  programs  of  instruction,  research  and  ser- 
vice so  that  undergraduate  instruction  serves  as  the  cornerstone  upon  which  more 
advanced  learning  is  based  and  so  that  the  functions  are  interdependent  and 
mutually  supportive. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  focus  for  these  functions,  the  University 
has,  through  a  variety  of  forums  and  through  a  continuing  process  of  review  and 
refinement,  committed  itself  to  address  its  mission  and  define  its  direction  with  ref- 
erence to  the  following  areas  of  primary  concern: 

/.  The  importar)ce  of  a  stimulating  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  its  commitment  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  free  pursuit  and  exchange  of 
ideas  on  a  variety  of  issues,  the  University  recognizes  that  the  achievement  of  all  its 
goals  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  intellectual,  social,  psychological  and 
physical  context  it  provides.  The  University  is  therefore  committed  to  develop  and 
maintain  its  own  community  so  that  it  is  characterized  by  a  climate  which  nurtures 
individuals  engaged  in  open  inquiry  and  is  itself  expressive  of  the  highest  goals 
and  aspirations  it  has  for  the  larger  society. 

In  pursuing  this  end,  the  University  is  committed  to  assure  that  people  are  treat- 
ed fairly  and  equitably  under  its  policies  and  practices;  that  its  decisions  are  con- 
sistent with  its  value  commitments;  that  educational  parochialism  is  discouraged; 


and  that  artificial  and  unnecessary  barriers  between  people  and  between  ideas  and 
disciplines  are  minimized.  The  University  is  further  committed  to  present  recrea- 
tional activities  which  take  into  account  the  full  range  of  psychological  and  physi- 
cal developmental  needs  of  adults. 

//.  The  necessify  for  INSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING,  EVALUATION  AND 
RENEWAL 

The  University  recognizes  that  the  quality  and  vitality  of  its  learning  environ- 
ment is  a  direct  expression  of  the  quality  and  vitality  of  its  faculty  and  staff.  There- 
fore, the  University  is  committed  to  attract  and  nurture  people  whose  personal 
goals  can  be  realized  in  the  context  of  this  institution  and  whose  interests  and 
capacities  can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  University's  goals. 

In  its  obligation  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  its  functions  of  inquiry,  transmission 
and  application  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  the  University  recognizes  that  it 
must  meet  this  obligation  as  needs,  resources  and  knowledge  itself  change.  There- 
fore, the  University  is  committed  to  a  continuous  examination  of  its  goals,  policies, 
procedures  and  programs  and  their  results  to  ensure  that  it  remains  true  to  its  mis- 
sion and  responsive  to  its  obligations  to  society  and  to  those  who  benefit  from  the 
services  it  may  legitimately  offer.  The  University  further  recognizes  that  its  circum- 
stances offer  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  and  evaluate  new  means  for  serv- 
ing the  rapidly  changing  society.  With  this  recognition  it  is  committed  to  search 
actively  for  promising  new  approaches  to  university  education. 

///.  The  LIFE-LONG  LEARNING  needs  of  individuals. 

The  University  recognizes  that  individuals  need  to  continue  to  grow  intellectual- 
ly and  emotionally  throughout  their  lives  if  they  are  to  sustain  a  healthy  existence. 
As  the  rate  of  change  in  society  and  career  patterns  accelerates,  the  need  for  con- 
tinous  personal  development  and  career  and  life  planning  will  likewise  increase. 
Therefore,  the  University  is  committed  to  encourage  growth  in  individuals 
throughout  their  lives  and  to  offer  them  opportunities  to  realize  that  growth.  In 
addressing  these  needs,  UNCC  offers  programs  designed  to  assist  men  and  wo- 
men in  making  and  implementing  career  decisions,  in  examining  and  clarifying 
personal  values  and  life  patterns  and  in  addressing  other  issues  commonly  of  per- 
sonal concern  to  adults. 

IV.  The  increasing  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES. 

The  University  recognizes  the  increasing  interdependence  of  all  peoples  and 
cultures  and  the  important  implications  this  fact  holds  for  succeeding  generations. 
Therefore,  the  University  is  committed  to  provide  instructional,  research  and  ser- 
vice programs  which  are  designed  to  advance  knowledge  and  foster  understand- 
ing of  intercultural  differences,  similarities  and  interdependencies.  Moreover,  the 
University  is  committed  to  generate  and  transmit  knowledge  illuminating  the 
framework  in  which  peoples,  cultures  and  nations  exist  and  interact. 


v.  The  relationship  between  MAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTS. 

The  University  recognizes  that  man  is  a  part  of  many  environments  but  has  the 
capacity  to  destroy  or  nurture  the  life-sustaining  aspects  of  each  of  these.  There- 
fore, the  University  is  committed  to  assist  persons  in  recognizing  their  capacity  to 
change  their  environments  and  in  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  forces 
which  shape  their  environments.  Moreover,  the  University  is  committed  to  gener- 
ate, transmit  and  apply  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  relationships  between  indi- 
viduals and  environments  and  to  prepare  people  who  respond  sensitively  and  with 
understanding,  whether  as  private  citizens,  leaders  or  professionals,  to  the  complex 
issues  involved  in  maintaining  the  health  of  those  relationships. 

V7.  The  problems  and  opportunites  presented  bi>  a  RAPIDLY  CHANGING, 
URBANIZING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  encourages  the  view  that  urbanization  is  a  process  that  has  impli- 
cations extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  urban  centers  and  that  the  issues 
raised  by  the  process  transcend  the  physical-spatial  dimensions  of  life. 

The  University  is  committed  to  the  application  of  established  methods  of  gener- 
ating, transmitting  and  applying  knowledge  bearing  upon  urbanization,  and  it 
strongly  encourages  the  development  and  evaluation  of  new  approaches  as  new 
problems  and  opportunities  emerge. 

The  University  intends  to  provide  programs  and  services  of  recognized  excel- 
lence which  address  the  problems  and  opportunities  produced  by  the  movement 
of  major,  contemporary  social  forces.  Much  of  the  instruction,  research  and  public 
service  at  UNCC  is  designed  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  students,  professionals- 
in-the-field,  organizations,  agencies  and  communities  to  participate  in  and  shape 
the  processes  attendant  to  urbanization. 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  created  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  in  1965.  The  legislation  made  Charlotte  College,  UNCC's 
predecessor  institution,  the  fourth  campus  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1972,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system  was  restructured,  and 
UNCC  became  one  of  the  16  public  senior  institutions  composing  the  system. 

UNCC  can  trace  its  lineage  to  1946  with  the  establishment  of  the  Charlotte 
Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  center  became  Charlotte  College 
in  1949.  Offering  a  junior  college  cumculum,  the  College  operated  under  the 
Charlotte  Board  of  School  Commissioners  until  1958  when  it  became  a  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  community  college  system.  In  1963,  Charlotte  College  became 
a  four-year  institution. 

The  University's  present  Chancellor,  Dr.  E.  K.  Fretwell  Jr.,  took  office  Jan.  1, 
1979,  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard. 

Dr.  Colvard  was  the  University's  first  Chancellor,  elected  in  1966  —  the  year 
UNCC  awarded  its  first  baccalaureate  degrees.  He  was  made  Chancellor  Emeritus 
in  January,  1979. 


Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  who  had  brought  the  institution  to  university  status  as 
president  of  Charlotte  College,  later  serving  as  acting  chancellor,  was  appointed 
vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs  and  community  relations  when  Dr.  Colvard  be- 
came Chancellor.  She  became  vice  chancellor  emeritus  on  July  1,  1973,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.  Dr.  William  Hugh  McEniry  was  appointed 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs  in  1967.  Dr.  McEniry  died  March  15,  1974, 
and  Dr.  Philip  E.  Hildreth  was  named  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  Dr. 
Hildrcth  resigned  in  1980,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Snyder  became  interim  vice  chancel- 
lor for  academic  affairs.  The  position  of  business  manager  was  upgraded  to  a  vice 
chancellorship  in  1971,  and  Mr.  Leo  E.  Ells  was  appointed  to  that  position  in 
1976.  A  vice  chancellorship  for  development  was  established  (in  1971,  also)  and 
Dr.  William  M.  Britt  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

To  give  leadership  to  the  academic  program  and  in  the  sharing  of  academic 
and  planning  responsibilities,  division  chairmen  were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968. 
When  the  University's  academic  divisions  were  converted  into  colleges  in  1970, 
the  division  chairmen  were  appointed  deans  of  their  respective  colleges.  A  director 
of  graduate  studies  was  named  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Three  of  the  University's 
eight  colleges  were  consolidated  in  1980.  The  six  colleges  offering  courses  for  the 
1980-81  academic  year  are  Architecture,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business  Administra- 
tion, Engineering,  Human  Development  and  Learning,  and  Nursing. 

THE  CAMPUS 

UNCC's  campus  is  located  eight  miles  north  of  downtown  Charlotte  on  N.C. 
Highway  49  near  its  intersection  with  U.S.  Highway  29,  and  adjoining  Interstate 
85. 

The  buildings  stand  on  a  rolling  campus  of  forest,  streams,  ponds  and  fields 
comprising  more  than  1,000  acres.  Distinctly  contemporary  in  architecture  and 
functional  in  use,  the  campus  offers  an  attractive  and  comfortable  setting  in  which 
the  student  may  spend  his  college  years.  All  facilities,  except  for  some  large  activity 
areas,  are  air-conditioned. 

ACCREDITATION 

UNCC  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Nursing  and  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The  University's  education 
program  is  approved  for  teacher  certification  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  UNCC  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, and  programs  within  the  College  of  Engineering  are  accredited  by  the  Engi- 
neers' Council  for  Professional  Development.  The  College  of  Architecture  is 
accredited  by  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Conference  of  Southern  Graduate  Schools. 


FACULTY 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to  give  leadership  to  a 
basically  young  and  highly  qualified  faculty.  Faculty  members  at  UNCC  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenges  presented  by  a  growing  institution.  They  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  stability  they  might  have  found  in  established  universities  for  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  to  build  a  modem  university,  one  which  is  aware  of  and 
receptive  to  its  commitment  to  the  wider  community  it  serves. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  currently  authorized  to  award 
the  following  graduate  degrees: 

Master  of  Arts  Master  ofHumar)  Development 

English,  Geography,  ar\d  Learrxing 

History,  Mathematics  Master  of  Science 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Biology,  Chemistry, 

Mathematics  Engineering 

Master  of  Business  Master  of  Urban 

Administration  Administration 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Shortly  after  UNCC  emerged  as  the  fourth  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  system,  the  University's  trustees  authorized  the  new  institution  to  "pro- 
vide graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  and  research  opportunities  in  the 
basic  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts  and  teacher 
education." 

The  first  graduate  students  were  admitted  to  programs  designed  primarily  for 
in-service  public  school  teachers  in  the  fall  of  1969.  These  were  followed  by  our 
first  graduate  students  in  business.  The  other  programs  listed  have  been  added  as 
resources  have  been  made  available.  And  under  its  five-year  plan,  "The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  should  give  priority  to  providing  upper-division  and 
master's  programs." 

All  of  the  graduate  offerings  at  UNCC  are  designed  so  that  persons  can  pursue 
their  degree  programs  while  continuing  full-time  employment.  Courses  are  given 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  carry  with  them  full  residence  credit. 

THE  CATALOG 

The  catalog  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations  printed  herein  are  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  faculty  at  any  time.  University  regulations  are  policy  state- 
ments to  guide  students,  faculty  and  administrative  officers  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  the  institution.  Necessary  interpretations  of  these  policies  will  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  authority  with  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  institution  in  mind. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  seek  information  as  they  require  it  about  the  applica- 
tion of  any  policy. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNnV 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity within  the  University  community.  Discrimination  based  on  sex,  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  age,  handicap  or  veteran  status  is  not  condoned  and  shall 
not  be  practiced  against  students,  employees,  or  applicants. 

Further,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  supports  the  protections 
available  to  members  of  the  university  community  under  all  applicable  federal 
laws,  including  Title  VI  and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  IX  of  the  Educational 
Amendments,  Section  799A  and  845  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Equal 
Pay  and  Age  Discrimination  Acts,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  Executive 
Order  11246. 

The  University  has  a  published  Affirmative  Action  and  Equal  Opportunity  Plan. 
It  has  completed  a  self-evaluation  of  current  policies  and  procedures  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
1972  and  it  has  completed  the  compliance  report  required  by  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Copies  of  these  documents  have  been  placed  on  re- 
serve in  the  UNCC  library. 

Both  informal  and  formal  grievance  procedures  have  been  established  for  use 
by  any  member  of  the  University  community  who  feels  discrimination  by  any  seg- 
ment of  the  University. 

PRIVACY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS 

Access  to  student  educational  records  is  regulated  by  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  This  Act,  with  which  the  institution  intends  to 
comply  fully,  was  designated  to  protect  the  privacy  of  education  records,  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  students  to  inspect  and  review  their  education  records  and  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  the  correction  of  inaccurate  or  misleading  data  through 
informal  and  formal  hearings.  Students  also  have  the  right  to  file  complaints  vAth 
The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA)  conceming  al- 
leged failures  by  the  institution  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

Local  policy  ejqalains  in  detail  the  procedures  to  be  used  by  the  institution  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Copies  of  the  policy  can  be  found  in 
the  following  offices:  Vice  Chancellor  of  Academic  Affairs,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  Dean  of  Students  and  Registrar. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  categorizes  the  following  as  Direc- 
tory Information: 

Name,  address,  telephone  number,  date  of  birth,  participation  in  offically  recog- 
nized activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  de- 
grees and  awards  received,  dates  of  attendance,  major  and  class  schedule. 

Students  have  the  right  to  withhold  disclosure  of  Directory  Information  by  com- 
pleting a  request  for  non-disclosure  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Requests  for  non- 
disclosure must  be  filed  annually.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
assumes  that  failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to  file  a  request  for  non-disclosure 
indicates  approval  for  disclosure. 
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Questions  concerning  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Registrar. 

UNIVERSnV  COUNSEUNG  CENTER 

The  University  Counseling  Center  offers  the  services  of  professionally  trained 
counselors  and  psychologists  to  the  University  community  without  charge.  Initial 
counseling  appointments  may  be  arranged  in  Room  06  of  the  Atkins  Building  or 
by  calling  597-2104.  All  counseling  interviews  are  treated  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner. 

The  aim  of  the  Counseling  Center  is  to  help  individuals  to  gain  greater  self- 
understanding,  to  deal  effectively  with  important  decisions  and  to  resolve  current 
problems.  The  counseling  process  is  individualized  for  each  person  to  meet  his 
particular  needs.  It  may  include  individual  sessions  with  a  professional  counselor, 
group  meetings,  use  of  standardized  tests  of  interests,  aptitudes  and  personality 
characteristics,  or  utilization  of  an  extensive  occupational-educational  library.  The 
staff  is  also  available  for  consultation  to  University  faculty,  groups  and  agencies. 

LEARNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Learning  Assistance  Services,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  are 
located  in  two  modem,  attractive,  well-designed  labs— Atkins  24  (the  Counseling 
Center),  and  the  basement  of  Sanford  Dorm.  All  services  are  available  both  day 
and  night  hours. 

Free  mini-courses,  scheduled  each  semester,  offer  group  instruction  in  General 
Study  Skills,  Listening-Notetaking,  Briefhand,  Speed  Reading,  Spelling  and  Vo- 
cabulary Development,  Comprehension  Skills,  etc.  Students  register  in  Atkins  24 
for  the  classes,  which  generally  meet  for  eight  sessions.  Special  study  seminars  are 
offered  on  a  to-be-arranged  basis.  Topics  offered  are  time  management,  test 
taking,  memory  techniques,  GRE  preparation  and  many  others.  Special  interest 
groups  are  scheduled  for  international  students,  re-entering  students  and  black 
perspectives  in  reading. 

Free  tutoring  is  available  in  math,  biology,  chemistry,  physics  and  basic 
engineering.  Students  sign  up  for  an  individual  30-minute  period  of  time  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  The  Writing  Resource  Center,  sponsored  by  the  English 
Department,  is  in  the  Atkins  location  and  offers  help  with  English  grammar  and 
composition. 

Students  may  also  drop  in  at  any  time  in  either  lab  and  work  individually  in 
reading  improvement,  vocabulary  development,  comprehension  and/or  study 
skills  materials.  Students  take  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Survey  of  Reading/ 
Study  Efficiency  tests  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  may  sign  up  for  individual  consulta- 
tion with  one  of  the  lab  instructors.  Individual  programs,  based  on  academic  skill 
needs  identified  by  the  two  test  instruments,  are  worked  out  for  each  student.  In 
addition,  help  is  available  for  preparation  for  the  GRE,  LSAT,  MAT,  and  other 
tests. 

Student  information  areas  in  both  lab  locations  make  available  free  handouts 
on  many  study  skills. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  Health  Service,  housed  in  a  building  completed  in  1971,  is  oper- 
ated 24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  during  regular  school  terms.  The  building 
has  a  capacity  for  14  patients,  with  eight  semi-private  rooms  and  six  private  rooms. 
Physician  care  is  provided  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  has  regular  hours  daily  and  is 
on  call  for  emergencies.  Registered  nurses  are  on  duty  at  all  times. 

The  Health  Service  offers  comprehensive  care  to  all  students  with  referral  avail- 
able when  the  services  of  a  specialist  are  required. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  EXTENSION 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  and  Extension  is  responsible  for  two  areas 
of  University  programming: 

A.  Continuing  Education  or  Adult  Education  is  a  series  of  programs  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  Charlotte  area,  taught  either  on  or  off  the  UNCC  campus. 
Such  programs  may  be  designed  for  the  general  public  or  for  special  interest 
groups,  but  are  usually  of  short  duration  and  limited  scope.  They,  therefore, 
do  not  award  academic  credit  but  may  award  continuing  education  units 
(CEU's).  The  CEU  is  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  unit  of  measure  for  non- 
academic  involvement  in  educational  programs,  and  records  of  CEU's  are 
kept  permanently.  One  CEU  is  awarded  for  every  10  hours  of  structured  edu- 
cational activity.  Teachers  of  continuing  education  programs  are  contracted 
from  the  UNCC  faculty  and  the  community  at  large.  Requests  for  programs 
or  application  to  conduct  a  continuing  education  project  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education  and  Summer  Programs. 

B.  Extension  is  defined  as  programs  for  academic  credit,  offered  off  or  extended 
from  the  UNCC  campus.  Extension  work  is  limited  to  the  academic  areas  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors 
and  to  courses  approved  by  the  UNCC  faculty.  Faculty  teaching  in  extension 
must  be  approved  by  the  academic  department  which  awards  the  credit.  Ex- 
tension credit  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  at  UNCC,  but  is  limited  by  the 
residency  required  in  each  degree  program. 

EVENING  COURSES 

The  University  offers  a  well-rounded  evening  program  consistent  with  its  day- 
time classes.  A  substantial  majority  of  the  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit  are 
available  in  the  evening.  Classes  are  held  from  5  p.m.  through  10:30  p.m.  Infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs.  The  phone  number 
is  597-2225. 

SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

Summer  sessions  are  held  each  year,  beginning  in  May  and  running  until  mid- 
August.  Two  terms  of  six  weeks  each  are  supplemented  by  short-term  courses,  in- 
stitutes and  workshops.  Several  longer-termed  courses  are  also  offered.  Con- 
tinuing students,  visitors,  or  students  from  the  community  should  find  their  needs 
answered  by  offerings  from  many  disciplines  and  for  many  schedules.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs.  The  phone  number  is 
597-2225. 
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APPLICATION  DATES 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is  receiving  and  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  University  may  be  required  to  announce  an 
earlier  cutoff  date  for  applications.  Unless  such  an  announcement  is  made, 
applications  may  be  submitted  and  completed  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ule: 


AppHcatior\ 

App\\catior\ 

Must  Be 

Must  Be 

Term  of  Entry 

Filed  By 

Completed  By 

First  Summer  Term,  1980 

Mayl 

May  15 

Second  Summer  Term,  1980 

June  15 

Julyl 

FaU  Semester,  1980 

Julyl 

July  15 

Spring  Semester,  1981 

December  1 

December  15 

First  Summer  Term,  1981 

Mayl 

May  15 

Second  Summer  Term,  1981 

June  15 

Julyl 

The  University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  accordance  with  available  re- 
sources and  the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
First  Summer  Session,  1980 


May  26 

Mon. 

May  27 

Tues. 

May  28 

Wed. 

May  30 

Fri. 

June  10 


Tues. 


Residence  halls  open;  registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course  for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  drop  a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  \wthout  grade 
evaluation;  last  day  for  engineering  students 
to  drop  a  course 


June  27 

Fri. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Julyl 

Tues. 

T  .ast  day  of  classes 

July  2-3 

Wed.-Thurs. 

Final  examinations 

Second  Summer  Session, 

1980 

July  7 

Mon. 

Registration 

Julys 

Tues. 

Classes  begin 

July  9 

Wed. 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course  for  credit 

July  11 

Fri. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  drop  a 

July  21 

Aug.  7 
Aug.  11 


Mon. 

Thurs. 
Mon. 


Aug.  12-Aug.  13     Tues.-Wed. 

Short  Session,  1980 

June  16  Mon. 

June  17  Tues. 

June  18  Wed. 


course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  grade 
evaluation;  last  day  for  engineering  students 
to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations 


Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  drop  a 
course  with  refund 
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June  20 


Fri. 


June  21  Sat. 

July  1  Tues. 

July  3  Thurs. 

Eight-Week  Session,  1980 

June  16  Mon. 

June  17  Tues. 

June  18  Wed. 

June  20  Fri. 


July  3 


Thurs. 


July  4  Fri. 

Aug.  6  Wed. 

Aug.  11  Mon. 

Aug  12-13  Tues.-Wed. 

Fall  Semester,  1980 

Aug.  24  Sun. 

Aug.  25  Mon. 

Aug.  25-26  Mon.-Tues. 

Aug.  26  Tues. 


Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  grade 
evaluation.  Last  day  for  engineering  students 
to  drop  a  course 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes  and/or  final  examinations 

Registration 

Classes  Begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course  for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  drop  a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  grade 
evaluation.  Last  day  for  engineering  students 
to  drop  a  course 

No  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations 


Residence  halls  open;  orientation  begins 

Faculty  and  staff  convocation 

Orientation,  registration  and  advising 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late  penalty  of 
$10 


Aug  27 

Wed. 

Classes  begin,  meet  on  Monday  schedule 

Sept.  1 

Mon. 

Labor  Day  ( no  classes ) 

Sept.  3 

Wed. 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course  for  credit 

Sept.  10 

Wed. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a  course)  with 
refund 

Oct.  1 


Wed. 


Last  day  to  file  for  a  December  degree 
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Oct.  13-14 

Mon.-Tues 

Oct.  20 

Mon. 

Oct.  31 

Fri. 

Nov.  3-7 

Mon.-Fri. 

Nov.  26-28 

Wed.-Fri. 

Dec.  1 

Mon. 

Dec.  12 

Fri. 

Dec.  15 

Mon. 

Dec.  19 

Fri. 

Dec.  22 

Mon. 

Spring  Semester,  1981 

Jan.  11 

Sun. 

Jan.  12-13 

Mon.-Tues 

Jan.  13 

Tues. 

Jan.  14 

Wed. 

Jan.  20 

Tues. 

Jan.  27 

Tues. 

March  6 

Fri. 

March  9-13 

Mon.-Fri. 

March  20 

Fri. 

April  13-17 

Mon.-Fri. 

Mayl 

Fri. 

May  4 

Mon. 

May  11 

Mon. 

May  12 

Tues. 

May  16 


Sat. 


No  Classes 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by  faculty 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Early  registration  for  spring  semester,  1981 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Last  day  to  file  for  a  May  degree 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

All  final  grades  for  fall  semester  due  in  Regis- 
trar's Office 

Residence  halls  open 

Orientation,  advising  and  registration 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late  penalty  of 
$10 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course  for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a  course)  vAth 
refund 

Report  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by  faculty 

Spring  holidays 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Early  registration  for  fall  semester,  1981 

Last  day  of  classes;  last  day  to  file  for  an  Au- 
gust degree 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

All  final  grades  for  spring  semester  due  in 
Registrar's  Office 

Commencement  Exercises 
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ELIGIBILITY  TO  REGISTER 

Registration  in  courses  offered  at  the  University;  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
is  limited  to  those  students  who  have  been  properly;  admitted  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  filed  on  or  before  the  appropriate  application  deadline. 

Persons  seeking  application  fomns  and  infomnation  about  graduate  study 
should  address  inquiries  to  the  Graduate  Studies  Office,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28223. 

Applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular  semesters  beginning  in  August  and 
January  and  for  the  summer  terms  beginning  in  June  and  July.  Applications  for 
any  term  should  be  fully  completed  by  announced  deadlines  and  in  no  case  later 
than  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  acqui- 
sition and  processing  of  information  required  for  admission. 

The  University  considers  all  applications  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  sex. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  admission  of  any  applicant  who 
fails  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission  or  the  specific  requirements 
listed  for  graduates. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

A.  Application  in  writing  to  the  Graduate  Studies  Office,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

B.  Possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university. 

C.  Submission  of  two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  academic  work  at- 
tempted beyond  the  high  school  sent  directly  from  each  institution  attended. 

D.  Submission  of  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions 
Test  are  pre-requisite  to  admission  to  the  graduate  program  administered  by 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  (the  ^4BA). 

All  other  colleges  and  departments  will  accept  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Por- 
tion of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  The  Departinent  of  Mathematics 
requires  GRE  Aptitude  scores  for  admission  to  its  MA  degree  program.  The 
Department  of  Biology  requires  both  the  Aptitude  and  Advanced  scores  (Ad- 
vanced score  not  required  prior  to  admission  or  initial  enrollment,  but  must 
be  submitted  before  the  end  of  first  semester  in  residence),  of  applicants 
seeking  admission  to  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Biolo- 
gy. The  Departinent  of  History  requires  both  the  Aptitude  and  History  por- 
tions of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  for  admission  to  its  MA  degree 
program. 

The  Departments  of  Geography  and  Mathematics  and  the  College  of  En- 
gineering will  permit  substitution  of  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Miller  Analo- 
gies Test  and  the  Doppelt  Test  of  Mathematical  Reasoning  for  the  Aptitude 
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Portion  of  the  GRE  in  the  case  of  applicants  seeking  admission  to  programs 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Geography  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  in 
Mathematics. 

Applicants  for  the  remaining  programs  (MA  in  English,  MHDL,  MS  in  Chem- 
istry, and  MUA)  may  offer  either  the  Aptitude  Portion  of  the  GRE  or  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  as  part  of  their  entrance  credentials. 

E.  In  general,  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.50  (based  on  the  four-point 
system)  on  all  the  applicant's  previous  work  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
average  of  the  major  or  basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed 
graduate  study  should  be  3.0  or  better. 

F.  At  least  three  evaluations  from  persons  familiar  with  the  applicant's  personal 
and  professional  qualifications. 

G.  An  essay  describing  applicant's  e)q3erience  and  objective  in  undertaking 
graduate  study. 

H.  Such  other  evidence  of  achievement  as  may  be  required  by  the  colleges  or 
departments  of  major  interest. 

I.  Students  who  meet  the  foregoing  requirements  but  do  not  \fAsh  to  enroll  in  a 
specific  degree  program  may  be  admitted  to  full  standing  as  unclassified  stu- 
dents. 

J.  Certain  other  applicants  who  satisfy  prerequisities  for  specific  courses  may  be 
admitted  to  those  courses  as  non-degree  students  though  they  may  not  meet 
all  the  foregoing  requirements.  Students  admitted  as  non-degree  students 
who  later  wish  to  qualify  for  full  standing  must  reapply  for  the  new  classifica- 
tion. 

A  person  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  a  degree  program  only  after  the 
application  and  all  its  supporting  credentials  have  been  filed  with  the  Graduate 
Studies  Office.  Any  supporting  credentials  that  are  submitted  without  an  applica- 
tion will  be  maintained  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Office  for  one  year;  and  the 
applications  and  supporting  credentials  will  be  maintained  on  file  for  two  years  for 
individuals  who  are  admitted  to  degree  programs  but  who  do  not  enroll  in  the 
term  for  which  their  admission  was  processed.  The  applications  and  supporting 
credentials  for  individuals  who  are  not  found  admissible  to  degree  programs  will 
be  maintained  on  file  for  one  year.  Persons  who  do  not  submit  their  materials  in 
time  to  be  considered  for  admission  in  the  term  which  they  have  requested,  are 
expected  to  notify  the  Graduate  Studies  Office  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  for 
admission  to  any  subsequent  term. 
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ADDITIONAL  ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
FOREIGN  APPUCANTS 

A.  Submission  of  Official  Scores  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 

B.  An  Affidavit  of  Support,  Form  1-134,  must  be  filled  out  showing  the  appli- 
cant's financial  resources  during  his/her  stay  in  the  United  States. 

C.  A  Summary  of  Your  Educational  Experiences  b^;  Years  must  be  filled  out  in 
addition  to  the  application. 

D.  Under  no  circumstances  will  an  1-20  form  be  issued  until  the  applicant  has 
been  admitted  to  a  degree  program. 

All  applicants  submitting  transcripts  from  non-U.S.  educational  institutions 
should  note  that  some  bachelor's  degrees  given  by  non-U.S.  schools  are  not 
equivalent  to  the  American  bachelor's  degree.  Recipients  of  these  degrees  are  not 
eligible  for  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Admission  to  one  of  these  categories  does  not  imply  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  later  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree. 

Full  Standing 

Applicants  who  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
plus  any  specific  requirements  imposed  by  the  college  or  department  of  academic 
concentration  for  the  degree  sought  will  be  admitted  to  full  standing. 

Conditional  Standing 

Conditional  admission  to  full  standing  may  be  granted  to  students  who  have: 

a.  general  or  special  deficiencies  which  require  remedial  work; 

b.  degrees  awarded  as  long  as  six  years  prior  to  admission;  or 

c.  a  less  clearly  predicted  chance  of  success  according  to  available  criteria. 

Each  student  granted  a  conditional  admission  will  be  responsible  for  contacting 
his/her  adviser  when  he/she  has  successfully  satisfied  the  conditions  for  admis- 
sion. The  adviser  will  then  be  responsible  for  contacting  the  Graduate  Office,  in 
writing,  concerning  any  change  in  the  student's  admission  status. 

Admission  of  Unclassified  Students 

Any  applicant  wishing  to  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  of  graduate 
course  work  and  who  does  not  intend  to  seek  a  Master's  degree  may  be  admitted 
to  fijll  standing  as  an  unclassified  student.  A  completed  application  form,  together 
with  all  supporting  data,  should  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation deadline  date  for  the  term  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  enroll.  If  such 
applicant  meets  the  general  criteria  for  admission,  he/she  may  then  be  admitted 
to  full  standing  as  an  "unclassified"  student. 
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Non-Degree  Status 

Certain  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  for  certificate  renewal,  for  transfer  to 
another  institution  or  for  personal  satisfaction  may  be  admitted  as  Non-Degree 
students.  This  admission  is  for  one  term  onl\;. 

A  non-degree  student  who  is  subsequently  admitted  to  full  or  conditional  stand- 
ing on  the  basis  of  an  approved  regular  application  may,  with  the  permission  of 
his/her  adviser,  apply  a  maximum  of  two  courses  acceptably  completed  in  non- 
degree  status  toward  a  graduate  degree  at  the  University. 

The  applicant  who  plans  to  take  nine  or  more  semester  hours  of  graduate 
course  work  should  apply  as  an  "unclassified"  student  even  though  he/she  does 
not  intend  to  seek  a  graduate  degree. 

Interrupted  Enrollment 

Any  student  eligible  to  continue  whose  course  of  study  is  interrupted  for  one  or 
more  academic  terms  must  apply  for  readmission  and  should  do  so  on  a  form  fur- 
nished by  the  Graduate  Office  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  desired  term  of  re- 
entry. 

Non-Matriculation 

An  applicant  admitted  to  a  degree  program  who  fails  to  enroll  for  the  term  to 
which  admitted  is  presumed  to  have  withdrawn  his/her  application.  The  applica- 
tion may  be  reinstated  if  the  request  to  do  so  is  received  within  two  years  from  the 
originally  requested  term  of  entry.  This  request  should  be  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  term  in  which  the 
applicant  desires  to  register. 

CRITERIA  FOR  CONTINUED  ENROLLMENT 

A  student  in  any  graduate  program  is  required  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress 
toward  the  degree.  Continued  enrollment  is  at  all  times  subject  to  review  on  the 
basis  of  academic  record  and  of  actions  with  regard  to  observance  of  University 
rules  and  regulations. 

Students  admitted  to  full  standing  will  normally  be  permitted  to  re-enroll  in  suc- 
cessive terms,  subject  to  satisfactory  performance  on  course  work  and  to  load  lim- 
itations imposed  by  their  regular  employers  and  the  University.  However,  they 
must  complete  formal  registration  within  the  designated  registration  period.  A 
student  admitted  conditionally  to  full  standing  will  be  permitted  to  continue,  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance,  until  he/she  has  attempted  12  semester 
hours  of  graduate  course  work  or  satisfied  other  conditions  of  admission  as  may 
have  been  imposed  by  the  student's  major  department,  at  which  time  admission 
status  will  be  revnewed  by  the  major  department  and  the  student  will  be  advised  as 
to  his/her  eligibility  to  continue. 

Students  admitted  to  non-degree  status  are  admitted  for  one  semester  only  and 
should  fulfill  requirements  for  admission  to  full  standing  by  the  application  date  for 
the  following  term  if  they  wish  to  take  additional  course  work. 
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READMISSION 

Students  in  degree  programs  who  are  in  good  standing  and  whose  enrollment 
is  interrupted  for  one  or  more  academic  terms  should  apply  for  readmission  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  they  plan  to  re-enroll, 
on  a  form  fumished  by  the  Graduate  Office.  Such  applications  will  normally  be 
granted  without  question. 

Students  whose  enrollment  is  terminated  for  academic  reasons  may  request 
readmission  under  the  following  procedures:  The  student  will  be  notified  of  the 
termination  of  his/her  enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  by  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  initiate  the  reapplication  proce- 
dure by  applying  for  readmission  through  his/her  major  department.  Such  appli- 
cation must  be  accompanied  by  a  $10  application  fee,  which  is  not  refundable. 
The  department  will  designate  a  Readmission  Committee  to  consider  the  stu- 
dent's appeal  for  readmission.  The  committee  will  be  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers other  than  the  faculty  member(s)  who  assigned  the  grades  of  C  or  U.  The 
Readmission  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
that  the  student  either  be  reinstated  or  dropped  from  the  program.  The  Readmis- 
sion Committee  will  decide  each  case  on  its  individual  merits. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSIENT  STUDENTS 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  have  the  written  per- 
mission from  their  institutions  to  take  specified  courses  at  the  University  in  a  given 
semester  or  summer  term  may  be  enrolled  as  transient  non-degree  students. 

ADMISSION  OF  AUDITORS 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any  class  for  audit.  The  ap- 
plication procedure  and  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken  for  University 
credit. 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in  tests  or  examinations  is 
optional  with  the  instructor.  Auditors  receive  no  University  credit.  They  are,  how- 
ever, expected  to  attend  class  regularly.  Notation  of  an  audited  class  on  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  record  is  made,  but  no  grades  will  be  given. 

Adding  or  dropping  an  audit  course  is  governed  by  the  same  procedures  as 
adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit. 
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OFFERED 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers  the  following  graduate  de- 
grees: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Master  of  Arts  (MA) 

English 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (MAEd.) 

Mathematics 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

Biology 

Chemistry 
Master  of  Uiban  Administration  (M.UA) 

Political  Science 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.BA) 

College  of  Engineering 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 
Engineering 

College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
Master  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  (M.H.D.L.) 

NEW  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  PLANNED 

As  of  spring  semester  1978,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  vAth 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Govemors  is  engaged  in  planning  master's  degree 
programs  in  the  fields  of:  Special  Education,  Music,  (performing,  composition, 
theory).  Nursing,  Psychology  (general).  Law  Enforcement  and  Correction,  and 
Metropolitan  and  Environmental  Planning.  The  public  will  be  advised  through 
communications  media  when  programs  in  any  of  these  areas  are  complete  and 
approved  for  implementation.  In  the  meantime  the  University  Graduate  Office  will 
welcome  inquiry  about  the  status  of  any  particular  program.* 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  ENGLISH 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  English  degree  program  is  designed  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents seeking  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  or  without  graduate  certification  in 
teaching.  The  program  is  flexible  enough  that  it  can  serve  the  particular  needs  of 
the  individual  student,  whether  used  for  general  education  and  enhanced  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  for  personal  pleasure,  for  professional  advancement  or 
for  further  preparation  for  teaching  at  the  primary,  secondary  or  two-year  or  four- 
year  college  level.  The  student  may  pursue  a  broad  spectrum  of  literature,  writing 

*ln  addition  to  these,  UNCC  has  submitted  to  the  General  Administration  of  the  Universib^ 
of  North  Carolina  proposals  to  offer  the  MA.  in  Ps^chologi;,  the  MHD.L.  in  Special  Edu- 
cation, Certificates  of  Advanced  Stud]^  in  Secondan,/  Education,  Earh;  Childhood  and  In- 
termediate  Education,  Counseling  and  Guidance,  Educational  Administration,  and  Curric- 
ulum and  Instruction;  the  M.S.  in  Nursing;  and  the  M.S.  in  Criminal  Justice. 
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and  language;  or  the  student  may  concentrate  in  a  particular  field  or  area,  such  as 
linguistics,  writing,  American  literature,  British  literature,  modem  literature,  etc. 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  course  work  in  English  beyond  the  freshman 
level  approved  by  the  Department  of  English. 

2.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Aptitude  Portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation or  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Approval  of  Individual  Program 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  advice  regarding  progress  toward 
the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  adviser  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
English  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission. 

Course  Requirements 

1.  The  program  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  acceptable  grad- 
uate credit,  15  of  which  must  be  for  English  courses  open  only  to  graduate 
students.  Of  the  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  27  hours  (six  of  which  may  be 
applied  to  a  thesis  if  that  option  is  taken)  must  be  for  English  courses.  Three 
hours  of  electives  may  be  taken  either  in  English  or  in  related  work  on  the 
graduate  level  (e.g.,  in  History,  Human  Development  and  Learning,  etc.).  No 
more  than  six  hours  of  English  690  (Directed  Reading)  may  be  applied  to 
the  degree  without  written  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
[Those  students  who  already  have  an  "A"  teacher's  certificate  and  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  "G"  certificate  at  the  completion  of  the  degree  must  have  six 
hours  of  graduate  credit  in  Human  Development  and  Learning,  three  hours 
of  w^ich  can  be  part  of  the  minimum  30  hours  for  the  M.  A  in  English  (for  a 
total  of  33  hours).  Graduate  courses  in  English  can  be  applied  toward  sub- 
ject matter  requirements  for  an  "A"  certificate,  but  courses  so  used  can  not 
also  be  applied  toward  subject  matter  requirements  for  a  "G"  certificate.] 

2.  The  English  courses  offered  for  the  degree  must  include  the  following: 

a)  at  least  three  hours  in  language,  linguistics,  rhetoric  or  writing 

b)  at  least  three  hours  in  American  literature 

c)  at  least  three  hours  in  British  literature  before  1800 

d)  at  least  three  hours  in  British  literature  after  1800  (English  625  may  be 
used  for  this). 

3.  While  a  thesis  is  not  required  for  the  degree,  those  students  wishing  to  write 
one  may  do  so  (see  the  course  description  for  English  696.) 

4.  Courses  beyond  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  required  to 
remove  deficiencies  or  to  satisfy  requirements  for  graduate  certification,  or 
may  be  recommended  to  develop  areas  of  need,  to  pursue  particular  inter- 
ests, or  to  gain  needed  eTqserience. 

5.  Up  to  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for 
transfer  firom  another  accredited  institution. 
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Examination 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (including  both  written 
and  oral  segments)  on  all  the  work  presented  for  the  degree.  This  may  not  be  at- 
tempted sooner  than  three  weeks  after  all  English  courses  for  the  degree  are  com- 
pleted 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

The  MA.  in  Geography  offers  concentration  in  three  areas  of  study:  (1)  Loca- 
tion Analysis;  (2)  Urban-Regional  Analysis  and  Planning;  and  (3)  Environmental 
Analysis.  The  Location  Analysis  concentration  focuses  primarily  upon  a  study  of 
the  location  of  commercial  and  public  facilities.  Students  interested  in  retail  loca- 
tion, industrial  development,  market  area  analysis,  and  transportation  should  pur- 
sue coursework  in  this  concentration.  Those  students  interested  in  planning  or  a 
broader  perspective  of  the  urban  and  regional  environment  should  take  course- 
work  in  the  Urban-Regional  Analysis  and  Planning  concentration.  The  Environ- 
mental Analysis  concentration  is  aimed  toward  the  training  of  the  student  in  the 
identification  and  solution  of  problems  of  the  physical  environment  which  have 
important  consequences  for  our  society. 

Admission 

The  MA.  in  Geography  is  open  to  all  who  can  fulfill  the  general  requirements 
for  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
as  stated  in  the  Graduate  Catalog.  In  addition,  the  following  criteria  are  applied  by 
the  Departmental  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  in  reviewing  applications. 

(1)  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.8  (4.0  system)  on  the  last  60  semester 
hours  (90  quarter  hours)  attempted; 

(2)  a  quality  point  average  of  3.0  in  the  undergraduate  major,  whatever  it  may 
be; 

(3)  a  satisfactory  total  score  on  the  aptitude  portion  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  or  satisfactory  scores  on  both  the  Miller's  Analogy  Test  and 
the  Doppelt  Test  of  Mathematical  Reasoning. 

(4)  applicants  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  must  offer  accept- 
able scores  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 

In  the  absence  of  extenuating  circumstances,  failure  to  meet  these  criteria  will 
result  in  rejection  of  an  application. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  geography  is  not  required.  In  order  to  ensure 
competence  in  the  basic  concepts  and  methodologies  of  geography,  however,  the 
department  expects  each  incoming  student  to  either  possess  or  establish  a  profi- 
ciency with  materials  offered  in  several  undergraduate  courses.  For  students  in  the 
Location  Analysis  and  the  Urban-Regional  Analysis  and  Planning  concentrations, 
these  courses  are  GGY  105  (Human  Location),  GGY  202  (Cartography),  and 
GGY  203  (Research  Methods).  The  relevant  courses  for  the  Environmental  Analy- 
sis concentration  are  ES  101  (Earth  Science-Geography),  ES  102  (Earth  Science- 
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Geology),  GGY  202  (Cartography,  and  GGY  203  (Research  Methods).  Deficien- 
cies may  be  removed  after  admission  by  either  taking  the  appropriate  course  or 
through  examination. 

Students  may  enter  during  any  semester,  but  applications  for  full  admission 
normally  must  be  completed  by  the  published  deadline.  All  applications  for  admis- 
sion that  satisty  general  University  admission  requirements  will  be  reviewed  by  a 
Departmental  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  for  a  final  decision.  Upon  admission 
each  student  will  be  assigned  to  an  adviser  who  will  work  wnth  the  student  in  de- 
signing a  program  of  study.  All  potential  applicants  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
department  for  an  interview. 

Course  Requirements 

The  MA.  in  Geography  requires  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  graduate 
CTedit.  GGY  615,  617,  618  and  690-691  will  be  required  of  all  students.  Up  to  12 
hours  may  be  taken  in  related  work. 

Required  Courses 

GGY  615  3  semester  hours 

GGY  617  3  semester  hours 

GGY  618  3  semester  hours 

GGY  690-691  6  semester  houre 

Elective  Courses 

Other  600  level  courses  in  geography  and  earth  sciences  9  (minimum) 

Other  courses  in  geography  and/or  related  subjects  12  (maximum) 

Total  36  semester  hours 

Internships 

Most  students  will  work  as  interns  in  a  public  or  private  agency.  This  work  will 
take  place  toward  the  end  of  a  student's  program.  The  departmental  internship  di- 
rector will  assist  students  and  faculty  advisers  in  placing  the  student  in  an  intern- 
ship position  that  best  relates  to  the  interests  of  the  student.  The  purpose  of  the 
internship  is  to  ejqDOse  the  student  to  the  problems  and  activities  of  the  community 
and  for  the  student  to  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  geographic  theory,  technique 
and  knowledge  to  real  life  practices.  The  student  intem  will  work  on  a  specific  pro- 
ject under  the  supervision  of  both  the  sponsor  and  a  faculty  adviser.  The  results  of 
the  internship  project  will  form  the  basis  for  the  Individual  Research  Project  report. 
The  internship  is  not  required  and  will  be  arranged  only  when  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  sponsoring  company  or  agency  that  is  willing  to  support  research  in  the  area  of 
the  student's  interest.  If  a  suitable  internship  cannot  be  arranged,  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  execute  an  independent  research  project  at  the  level  of  a  thesis  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  690-691  course  requirement 

Transfer  Credit 

Six  semester  hours  of  course  work  may  be  accepted  for  transfer  from  other 
accredited  instituions.  Course  credit  may  be  earned  by  examination  as  well. 
Transfer  credits  will  not  be  accepted  automatically.  In  any  case,  transfer  credits,  re- 
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lated  work  or  credits  earned  through  examination  may  not  together  exceed  a  total 
of  12  of  the  minimum  36  hours  required. 

Continued  Enrollment 

The  progress  of  each  student  \wll  be  reviewed  every  semester  by  the  depart- 
mental Graduate  Advisory  Committee  and  by  the  student's  adviser.  Continued  en- 
rollment will  require  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  Committee  and  the 
adviser.  Prompt  removal  of  any  entrance  deficiencies  will  be  a  major  criterion  for 
continued  enrollment. 

Time  Limits 

All  work  offered  for  the  MA  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  six-year  per- 
iod. 

Final  Examination 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  over  both  the  discipline 
generally  and  in  defense  of  the  individual  research  report,  as  appropriate.  The 
examination  may  be  both  written  and  oral. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  and  ^plication  for  Degree 

General  academic  regulations  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
and  the  application  for  degree. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  HISTORY 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  History  degree  program  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  in 
developing  the  methodological,  literary  and  conceptual  skills  of  the  professional 
historian.  Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  able  to  employ  this  e)q>ertise  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  as  students  in  a  doctoral  program,  as  professionally  oriented  history 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  or  as  citizens  more  acutely  aware  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  their  society. 

The  Department  of  History  offers  graduate  programs  with  concentration  in 
European  or  United  States  history.  Students  may  also  select  graduate  courses  in 
African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  history. 

Admission 

Applicants  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
at  UNCC.  All  applications  for  admission  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  History.  Although  an  undergraduate  major  in  history 
is  not  required,  applicants  must  submit  credentials  promising  a  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  program.  Substantial  preparation  in  history  or  related  fields,  i.e.,  politi- 
cal science.  Foreign  languages,  English,  will  weigh  heavily  with  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. Applicants  will  also  be  required  to  submit  with  their  application  scores  on 
the  Aptitude  and  Histoiy  portions  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Finally, 
the  Graduate  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  admit  with  specific  conditions,  or  to 
establish  prerequisites  for  admission,  in  cases  involving  students  submitting  mar- 
ginal credentials. 
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Degree  Requirements 

The  Master  of  Arts  In  History  requires  the  completion  of  30  hours  of  graduate 
work  with  a  B  average  in  all  courses  taken  for  graduate  credit  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  Cs  permitted  for  continuation  in  the  program. 

Candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  wotk  in  history  courses 
approved  for  graduate  credit.  Of  the  24  hours,  no  more  than  six  may  be  taken  in 
individually  designed  readings  courses.  At  least  nine  of  the  24  hours  must  be 
taken  in  seminars,  or  colloquia,  open  only  to  graduate  students.  All  students  must 
complete  HIS  693:  Historiography  and  Methodology  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Students  may  elect  six  hours  of  graduate  work  in  another  field.  Candidates 
seeking  Graduate  Education  Certification  may  exercise  their  elective  option  by 
undertaking  graduate  course  work  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning.  Students  seeking  Graduate  Education  Certification  should  solicit  the  ad- 
vice of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  as  to  appropriate  pro- 
fessional education  courses.  Should  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  require  more  than  six  hours  for  Graduate  Education  Certification,  the 
additional  hours  will  be  added  to  the  total  ordinarily  completed  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  History. 

Candidates  must  successfully  complete  a  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
their  area  of  concentration.  This  examination  will  be  given  at  or  near  the  comple- 
tion of  course  work. 

Candidates  must  successfully  complete  a  final  oral  examination,  which  will  in- 
clude a  defense  of  a  formal  thesis  or  a  seminar  paper  selected  by  the  student  as 
illustrative  of  the  student's  historical  research  and  writing. 

Students  are  not  required  to  demonstrate  through  examination  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language,  however,  the  Department  of  History  assumes  that  a  candidate 
will  be  able  to  use  whatever  languages  are  required  by  the  candidate's  research 
interests. 

Admmistration 

The  admission  of  students  and  approval  of  each  student's  program  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Department  of  History. 

The  planning  and  monitoring  of  each  student's  program  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Graduate  Coordinator.  The  Graduate  Coordinator  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
student  in  selecting  an  Examining  Committee. 

The  Examining  Committee  shall  conduct  the  student's  comprehensive  written 
and  final  oral  examinations.  The  Examining  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  faculty 
members  from  the  Department  of  History,  and  a  third  member  selected  from  His- 
tory or  another  department. 
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Continued  Enrollment 

All  students  in  the  program  are  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  in  all  courses 
taken.  Students  whose  average  falls  below  that  level  vwll  be  subject  to  suspension 
on  recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Department  of  History. 

Residence  Requirements 

At  least  24  hours  of  graduate  work  must  be  taken  in  residence.  No  more  than 
12  hours  credit,  six  of  which  may  count  toward  residence,  may  be  accepted  for 
transfer  from  other  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A  maximum  of 
six  hours  may  be  accepted  from  other  accredited  universities. 

Time  Limit 

All  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  History  degree  must  be  completed 
within  six  calendar  years  of  the  date  of  original  enrollment  in  the  program. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Mathematics  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  skills  and 
knowledge  for  those  seeking  positions  in  industry  or  in  government,  or  teaching 
positions  at  the  junior  college  or  community  college  level,  and  to  provide  profes- 
sional development  to  those  currently  in  such  positions.  Graduates  of  the  program 
will  also  be  well  trained  to  enter  directly  into  at  least  the  second  year  of  a  Ph.D. 
program  in  mathematics  at  other  institutions. 

Admission 

For  admission  into  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Mathematics  an 
applicant  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  addition,  he  must  present  evi- 
dence of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  27  semester  hours  of  mathematics, 
approved  by  the  Departmental  Graduate  Committee  and  submit  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  Aptitude  Portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  student  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  areas  of 
algebra,  real  analysis,  and  topology. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Mathematics  requires  successful  completion  of  a  mini- 
mum of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  approved  by  the  department.  At 
least  15  hours  applied  to  the  degree  must  be  in  mathematics  courses  at  the  700 
level;  at  least  one  of  these  courses  must  be  in  real  or  complex  analysis  and  at  least 
one  selected  from  the  areas  of  linear  algebra,  modem  algebra  or  topology.  The 
candidate  must  demonstrate  competence  on  general  mathematical  knowledge  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  areas;  algebra,  applied  mathematics,  real  analysis 
and  topology.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  either  a)  successful  per- 
formance on  a  written  comprehensive  examination,  or  b)  successful  completion  of 
courses  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  all  candidates  must  perform  satisfactorily  on  an 
oral  comprehensive  examination  over  the  candidate's  program  of  graduate  study. 
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Completion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  is  optional.  With  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Graduate  Committee,  a  candidate  may  receive  at  most  six  of  the  15  hours 
required  at  the  700  level  for  the  writing  of  a  master's  thesis.  Subject  to  the  approv- 
al by  the  Departmental  Graduate  Committee,  this  thesis  may  be  either  original 
work,  work  of  an  expository  nature,  or  the  mathematical  formulation  and  solution 
of  a  particular  industrial  or  business  problem  suggested  by  the  career  interests  of 
the  student.  If  the  thesis  option  is  elected,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  defend 
his/her  thesis  in  an  oral  examination. 

Program  Approval 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  the  monitoring  of  his/her  prog- 
ress toward  the  degree  will  be  the  function  of  the  Departmental  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. The  student  should  refer  to  the  "Academic  Regulations"  in  the  present 
catalog  for  a  description  of  his/her  own  responsibilities. 

Continued  Enrollment 

A  student  in  the  MA.  Mathematics  program  is  required  to  maintain  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree.  Continued  enrollment  is  at  all  times  subject  to  review 
on  the  basis  of  his/her  academic  record;  this  review  to  be  performed  by  the  De- 
partmental Graduate  Committee. 

Commendable  {A)  or  satisfactory  (B)  grades  are  ejqDeded  of  all  students  in  the 
program.  An  accumulation  of  three  marginal  (C)  grades  or  one  unsatisfactory  (U) 
grade  result  in  the  termination  of  the  student's  enrollment  in  the  program.  In 
order  to  continue  his/her  program  of  study  the  student  is  required  to  apply  for 
readmission  into  the  program.  If  the  decision  on  the  reapplication  is  positive  the 
student  is  expected  to  complete  his/her  program  with  satisfactory  or  commend- 
able performance  in  all  remaining  work.  Another  marginal  grade  ( C)  or  unsatisfac- 
tory grade  ( U)  will  result  in  permanent  termination  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  general  University  of  North  Carolina  requirements  for  residence  apply.  See 
the  sections  on  "Transfer  Credits"  and  "Residence  Credits"  under  "Academic 
Regulations." 

Transfer  Credit  and  Credit  b\;  Examination 

With  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Graduate  Committee,  a  candidate  may 
receive  transfer  credit  or  credit  by  examination  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  section  on  "Academic  Regulations." 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

General  academic  regulations  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION  (MATHEMATICS) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (Mathematics)  degree  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  secondary  school  teachers  interested  in  professional  growth  and  gradu- 
ate certification  in  mathematics.  This  program  of  studies  is  coordinated  as  an 
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interdisciplinary  program  between  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Emphasis  in  this  program  is  given  to 
developing  depth  and  breadth  in  mathematics  appropriate  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  The  requirements  of  the  program  of  studies  include  a  major  of  18  semes- 
ter hours  of  graduate  credit  in  mathematics,  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit 
in  Human  Development  and  Learning  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives  in 
mathematics,  Human  Development  and  Learning  or  a  third  department.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  candidates  completing  only  six  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  Human  Development  and  Learning  select  HDL  600  and  HDL  620. 

For  this  degree  program,  the  adviser  shall  be  assigned  from  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

Admission  Requirements 

Each  applicant  must  show  evidence  of  demonstrated  or  potential  capacity  to 
profit  from  graduate  study  in  mathematics  and  in  professional  education.  He  must 
fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Eighteen  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  work  in  mathematics. 

2.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scope  and  quality  average  in  undergraduate  courses  in 
professional  education. 

3.  Possession  of  a  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher's  certificate  or  the  equivalent. 
An  applicant  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  he  satisfy  the  Class  "A" 
requirements  early  in  his  course  of  study.  Work  applied  to  correct  the  Class 
"A"  deficiency  may  not  be  applied  toward  the  MAEd.  degree. 

4.  Up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for  transfer  from  another 
accredited  institution. 

5.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  the  student's  professional  goals  and  interests, 
together  with  the  formal  application. 

6.  Satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  the  Doppeh  Mathematical  Reasoning 
Test. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

Course  Requirements 

After  the  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  the  candidate  must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  work  in  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Of  these,  at  least  15  hours 
must  be  taken  from  courses  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Courses  \m11  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

1.  Mathematics 18  semester  hours 

Successful  completion  of  six  three-hour  graduate  courses  or  the  equivalent.  At 
least  three  of  these  must  be  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 
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2.  Professional  Education  6  semester  hours 

Successful  completion  of  at  least  two  three-hour  graduate  courses  or  the  equiv- 
alent as  approved  by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  HDL 
600  and  HDL  620  are  recommended. 

3.  Electives   6  semester  hours 

Successful  completion  of  at  least  two  three-hour  graduate  courses  or  the  equiv- 
alent. One  or  both  of  these  may  be  in  areas  of  mathematics,  professional  edu- 
cation or  a  related  area  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  or  the  equivalent  are  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  the  degree  and  for  graduate  certification.  Programs  of  study  beyond  the 
30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  required  to  remove  deficiencies  in 
undergraduate  programs,  to  develop  areas  of  need,  interests  or  needed  experi- 
ence. The  student's  adviser  may  recommend  additional  credits  beyond  the  30 
semester  hours  required,  or  equivalent  experiences  may  be  designed. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  open  to  quali- 
fied graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities  accredited  by  a  regional  or 
general  acaediting  agency. 

There  are  four  major  requirements  for  admission. 

1.  A  generally  satisfactory  undergraduate  record. 

2.  An  acceptable  score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test  adminis- 
tered by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

3.  A  description  of  any  significant  work  ejqserience. 

4.  Three  supporting  letters  of  recommendation  from  professors  or  employers. 

^plications  should  be  completed  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  semester  in 
u^ich  the  applicant  expects  to  enroll. 

Program  Philosophy; 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  business  is  to  develop  candidates  for 
leadership  positions  in  complex  organizations  of  the  future.  The  basic  philosophy 
of  the  graduate  program  recognizes  that  managerial  procedures  and  practices  of 
today  are  subject  to  rapid  change.  For  this  reason,  the  program  emphasizes  a  pro- 
cess of  perceiving,  analyzing  and  solving  administrative  problems.  The  burden  is 
placed  on  the  student  to  determine  relevant  facts,  evaluate  alternatives  and  pre- 
pare for  action.  Organizations  are  analyzed  as  behavioral,  flnancial  and  technolo^- 
cal  units  operating  in  an  environment  with  changing  regional,  national  and  inter- 
national dimensions.  Candidates  are  encouraged  to  anticipate,  innovate  and 
adjust  to  this  dynamic  environment. 
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The  curriculum  stresses  the  universal  characteristics  of  management  and  their 
application  in  various  types  of  organizations.  Fundamental  problems  are  examined 
from  an  economic,  information  systems  and  behavioral  point  of  view. 

Courses  in  economic  analysis  and  managerial  accounting  focus  on  financial 
performance  and  resource  allocation,  while  those  in  administrative  practices  em- 
phasize individual  and  group  conduct.  Courses  in  information  analysis  make  pos- 
sible the  integration  of  the  economic  and  behavioral  aspects  of  administrative 
problems  with  the  decision-making  requirements  of  practicing  managers.  These 
areas  along  with  courses  in  the  functional  areas  of  business,  marketing,  production 
and  finance,  and  a  course  in  legal  environment  constitute  the  core  courses  in  basic 
analysis  required  of  all  candidates. 

After  completing  the  basic  analysis  sequence,  a  student  selects  two  (2)  addition- 
al courses  from  among  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  choose  courses  of 
particular  interest  to  them. 

The  final  courses  in  the  program  deal  with  management  policy  and  strategic 
planning.  These  courses  are  designed  to  integrate  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
analysis  developed  in  the  preceding  courses  of  the  MBA  program  and  to  assure 
that  the  student  can  demonstrate  application  in  a  comprehensive  manner  through 
a  study  of  cases,  current  information  on  company  and  industry  applications,  and 
through  a  major  written  project. 

The  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  program  are  designed  to  prepare  a 
candidate  for  the  realities  of  a  management  career.  These  methods  include  simu- 
lations, role  playing,  written  communications,  lectures  and  the  case  study  method. 
It  Is  the  ability  to  analyze,  to  judge  trends,  to  weigh  diverse  Influences  that  lead  to 
sound  judgment.  This  capability  can  be  developed  only  through  practice.  The 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  program  are  designed  to  provide  such 
practice. 

Courses  in  the  program  are  scheduled  to  accommodate  part-time  students. 
Classes  are  held  in  the  evening  throughout  the  year.  Part-time  students  may  enroll 
In  two  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  A  part-time  student  may  com- 
plete the  program  in  three  years.  Full-time  students  may  enroll  in  four  courses  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  may  complete  the  program  In  two  years, 
depending  upon  scheduling  of  courses. 

Program  Desigr) 

A.  Preparatior\ 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  must  present  evidence  of 
preparation  in  accounting,  calculus  and  statistics,  economics  and  computer 
science  before  beginning  the  graduate  course  work. 

B.  Basic  Ana}\;sis 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  following  basic  core  courses  (27  hours): 
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Mgt.  611  Economic  Analysis  I 

Mgt.  612  Economic  Analysis  II 

Mgt.  622  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Business 

Mgt.  631  Managerial  Accounting 

Mgt.  641  Production  Management 

Mgt.  652  Financial  Management 

Mgt.  661  Administrative  Practices  I 

Mgt.  671  Marketing  and  Logistics 

Mgt.  681  Legal  Environment 

C.  Elective  Courses 

After  completing  the  basic  analysis  sequence,  candidates  must  select  two  addi- 
tional courses  (six  hours)  from  among  the  following  courses: 

Mgt.  651  Rnancial  Markets 

Mgt.  621  Information  Systems 

Mgt.  653  Investment  Management 

Mgt.  662  Administrative  Practice  II 

Mgt.  672  Marketing  Research  and  Forecasting 

Mgt.  673  Marketing  Communication  and  Promotion 

Mgt.  690  Directed  Individual  Study 

Mgt.  692  Business  and  Society 

D.  Capstone  Courses 

The  final  courses  required  of  all  candidates  are: 

Mgt.  694     Management  Strategy  , 
Mgt.  6%     Strategic  Planning 

MASTER  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING 

The  Master  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  degree  is  designed,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  graduate  professional  study  and  professional  certi- 
fication, around  a  body  of  knowledge  and  experiences  common  to  several  types  of 
professional  needs  and  Interests.  Graduate  courses,  seminars  and  clinical  experi- 
ences comprising  the  major  may  be  conceptualized  as  an  evolving  continuous 
spiral,  giving  emphasis  to  the  four  phases:  I.  Explorations  in  Human  Potential;  II. 
Meaning  and  Growth  In  Teaching/Learning  Relationships;  III.  The  Helping  Rela- 
tionships and  IV.  Experience  and  Commitment  In  Human  Development  and 
Learning. 

Each  program  of  study  requires  involvement  in  the  development  of  understand- 
ings and  competencies  in  each  of  the  phases.  A  concentration  of  studies  In  one 
phase  Is  designed  to  develop  areas  of  major  Interests,  needs  and  certification.  The 
program  of  studies  should  proceed  from  Phase  I  through  Phase  IV.  Therefore,  the 
student  should  begin  a  program  of  studies  by  enrolling  in  HDL  600.  Phases  I  and 
II  are  sequential  and  may  be  integrated  but  are  prerequisite  to  the  Human  Devel- 
opment and  Learning  component  of  Phases  III  and  IV.  Phases  III  and  IV  are  Inte- 
grative. 
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Special  Admission  Requirements 

Students  desiring  to  enroll  in  this  program  must  meet  the  following  special  re- 
quirements: 

1.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scope  and  quality  point  average  in  courses  in  human 
development  and/or  professional  education  and  a  satisfactory  scope  and  qual- 
ity point  average  in  courses  appropriate  to  the  cognate  concentration. 

2.  Possession  of  a  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher's  certificate  or  the  equivalent. 
Applicants  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  they  satisfy  the  Class  "A" 
requirements.  Work  applied  to  correct  the  Class  "A"  deficiency  may  not  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  M.H.D.L.  degree. 

3.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  the  student's  professional  goals  and  interests  to- 
gether with  the  formal  application. 

4.  Satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses 
approved  for  graduate  credit.  Of  these,  at  least  18  must  be  in  courses  which  are 
open  to  graduate  students  only. 

All  majors  in  Human  Development  and  Learning  are  e>q3ected  to  satisfactorily 
complete  18  semester  hours  in  Human  Development  and  Learning  and  18 
semester  hours  distributed  among  Human  Development  and  Learning  and/or  re- 
lated areas  depending  upon  certification  requirements  and  program  interests.  Up 
to  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  if  appropriate  to  the  student's  program 
may  be  accepted  for  transfer  from  another  accredited  institution. 

Thirty-six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  or  the  equivalent  are  the  minimum 
required  for  the  degree  and  for  graduate  certification.  Programs  of  study  beyond 
the  36  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  required  to  remove  deficiencies 
in  undergraduate  programs,  to  develop  areas  of  need,  interests  or  needed  experi- 
ence. The  student's  adviser  may  recommend  additional  credits  beyond  the  36 
semester  hours  required  or  equivalent  experiences  may  be  designed. 

Students  seeking  graduate  certification  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  without 
the  equivalent  of  the  North  Carolina  "A"  certification  are  required  to  complete  at 
least  six  additional  semester  hours  with  at  least  three  semester  hours  in  a  school 
internship  or  its  equivalent. 

Curricula 

The  major  for  this  degree  is  Human  Development  and  Learning.  However, 
within  the  framework  of  its  requirements,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  approved  programs  leading  to  graduate  teacher  certification  in 
Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  Education.  Also  approved  are  special  service 
certificate  programs  in  Counseling,  School  Administration  and  Supervision  and, 
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udthin  the  area  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  secondaiy  subject  fields  and  special 
concentrations.  At  present,  these  certifications  are  limited  to  the  master's  degree, 
or  fifth  year  level. 

^proval  of  Individual  Program 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  advice  regarding  progress  toward 
the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  adviser,  with  consultation  and  advice  of  a 
graduate  committee.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  the  adviser  and  at  least  two 
other  faculty  members  representing  the  major  areas  of  concentration  which  are 
significant  in  the  student's  program. 

Compreher\sive  Exarr^ir^atior^ 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  candidate's  program  of  studies  is  re- 
quired. This  examination  will  be  designed  to  evaluate  the  candidate's  ability  to 
integrate  the  various  components  of  each  graduate  program  including  courses, 
independent  study  and  clinical  e>q)€riences.  The  purpose  of  the  examination  is  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to  demonstrate  his/her  knowledge  and 
related  to  his/her  professional  goal;  to  demonstate  his/her  ability  to  analyze  an 
educational  problem  including  diagnosis,  synthesis  and  the  ability  to  bring  data 
and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  solution. 

The  examination  will  typically  include  a  written  and  oral  phase.  The  written 
phase  requires  the  presentation  of  a  project  developed  and  executed  during  the 
last  18  hours  of  the  individual's  graduate  program.  Candidates  should  consult 
their  advisers  near  the  end  of  the  first  12  hours  of  work  about  the  planning  of 
such  projects.  Date  for  the  oral  examination  will  be  arranged  with  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies.  As  a  general  policy,  the  final  comprehensive  examination  for 
the  Master  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  degree  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  which  the  student 
expeds  to  graduate.  Persons  seeking  Graduate  certification  are  reminded  that  all 
requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
second  summer  session. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY* 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Biology  is  designed  to  provide  broad  training  in  the 
areas  of  development,  ecology,  physiology,  microbiology  and  genetics.  This 
breadth  of  training  could  meet  many  needs.  The  program,  however,  encourages 
specialization  in  the  form  of  mandatory  thesis  research  and  course  participation  in 
specialty  or  related  areas  such  as  biochemistry.  Specialization  may  provide  a  basis 
for  more  advanced  studies  or  enable  the  student  to  choose,  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing, technical  and/or  health-related  areas  of  vocation.  Graduates  of  this  program 
are  expected  to  have  both  breadth  of  knowledge  in  the  major  biological  areas  and 
depth  of  knowledge  and  technical  experience  in  a  selected  field  of  specialization. 

Admission 

For  admission  into  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Biology  an 
applicant  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study  at 

*New  prcx:edures  are  pending  final  approval. 
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the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  addition  he/she  must  present  evi- 
dence of  the  following. 

1)  Undergraduate  preparation  in  biology  substantially  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  an  undergraduate  major  in  biology  at  the  University. 

2)  Reading  knowledge  of  a  modem  foreign  language;  a  student  without  such 
competence  must  successfully  complete  this  requirement  prior  to  admission  to 
candidacy. 

3)  Promise  of  being  able  to  complete  successfully  the  degree  program  as  outlined 
below. 

4)  Although  not  required  for  admission  or  initial  enrollment,  each  applicant  is 
urged  to  take  the  Advanced  Graduate  Record  Examination  in  biology. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Biology  requires  successful  completion  of  a  minimum 
of  32  semester  hours  of  course  work  approved  by  the  department.  Of  these,  at 
least  16  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Of  the 
total,  no  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  credited  for  research.  All  courses  offered 
for  the  degree  must  carry  grades  of  "Satisfactory"  or  "Commendable"  as  defined 
in  the  current  Graduate  Catalog. 

In  addition  to  course  work,  each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination.  Finally,  the  candidate  must  prepare  and  present  a 
thesis  acceptable  to  the  supervisory  committee  and  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  final  oral  examination. 

The  candidate  must  also  successfully  complete  a  final  oral  examination  which 
will  include  a  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Program  Approval 

The  approval  of  each  student's  individual  program  and  the  monitoring  of  the 
progress  toward  the  degree  will  be  the  function  of  a  supervisory  committee.  The 
student  should  refer  to  the  "Academic  Regulations"  in  the  present  Catalog  for  a 
definition  of  the  student's  responsibilities. 

Cor]tir)ued  Enrollment 

A  student  in  the  M.S.  in  Biology  program  is  required  to  maintain  satisfactory 
progress  towards  the  degree.  Continued  enrollment  is  at  all  times  subject  to  review 
by  the  supervisory  committee  and  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Residence  Requirements 

A  total  of  at  least  26  semester  hours  of  work  offered  for  the  degree  must  be 
taken  in  residence  as  defined  in  current  academic  regulations.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  student's  supervisory  committee  transfer  credit  may  be  accepted  subject  to  the 
usual  limitations. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy/ 

General  academic  regulations  will  apply  to  application  for  admission  to  candi- 
dacy. In  addition  to  these  the  applicant  should: 

1 )  Have  removed  any  identified  entrance  deficiencies  by  the  time  of  application. 

2)  Have  successfully  completed  the  candidacy  examination. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  program  leading  towards  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is  a 
research -based  program,  requiring  courses  of  a  broad,  general  nature.  Major  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  research  project  and  required  thesis. 

Admission 

All  applicants  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  at  UNCC.  Students  judged  by  the  department  to  be  deficient  in  their  train- 
ing will  be  admitted  conditionally.  As  an  aid  in  identifying  such  deficiencies,  place- 
ment examinations  will  be  given  by  the  department  each  semester  just  prior  to 
registration.  Any  deficiencies  will  be  removed  within  one  year  by  remedial  study  as 
directed  by  the  department. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  present  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
which  at  least  15  semester  hours  must  be  600-level  courses  which  are  open  to 
graduate  students  only.  The  remaining  credit  may  be  earned  by  taking  courses  ap- 
proved for  graduate  credit.  Required  courses  include  CHE  411,  421,  431,  680 
and  690.  Two  semester  hours  of  graduate  seminar,  CHE  680,  and  at  least  one, 
but  up  to  16  semester  hours  of  research  and  thesis  credit,  CHE  690,  must  be  pre- 
sented. In  addition,  six  semester  hours  from  the  course  group  CHE  615,  625,  635, 
645,  646  or  660  are  required.  Departmental  approval  is  necessary  before  CHE 
660  credit  can  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Any  300  level  or  higher  mathe- 
matics or  physics  course  except  those  designed  for  a  professional  education  se- 
quence may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Well  prepared  students,  particularly 
those  with  degrees  from  ACS  approved  programs  will  normally  achieve  CHE  41 1, 
421,  and  431  through  placement  examinations  administered  after  admission.  In 
those  cases,  CHE  411,  421,  and  431  hours  may  be  replaced  by  research,  CHE 
690,  or  by  elective  courses.  A  quality  point  average  of  3.0  (A=4.0)  is  required  for 
the  degree.  In  addition,  the  following  specific  requirements  must  be  fulfilled: 

1)  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  reading  examination  in  the  chemical  litera- 
ture in  Russian,  German  or  French.  This  requirement  will  be  waived  with  the 
presentation  of  passing  grades  for  the  first  two  college  years  (four  semesters 
or  their  equivalent)  of  one  of  the  three  acceptable  languages.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  language  requirement,  the  student  may  offer  proficiency  in  com- 
puter language.  Decisions  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  level  of  computer 
proficiency  will  be  made  by  the  Chemistry  Departinent. 
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2)  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  \wthin  five  calendar  years  after  admission  into  the 
M.S.  program  as  a  degree  student.  This  includes  a  successful  defense  of  the 
written  thesis  before  a  spedal  thesis  committee  established  by  the  Chemistry 
Department.  The  thesis  committee  shall  consist  of  no  fewer  than  four  per- 
sons, at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  from  a  department  other  than  Chemis- 
try. 

Program  Approval 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  monitoring  his/her  progress 
toward  the  degree  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  student's  research  adviser. 
Prior  to  the  selection  of  a  research  adviser,  graduate  student  progress  is  moni- 
tored by  the  Departmental  Graduate  Committee.  A  student  should  refer  to 
"Academic  Regulations"  for  a  discussion  of  his/her  responsibilities. 

Cor)tinued  Enrollment 

A  student  in  the  chemistry  M.S.  program  is  required  to  maintain  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree.  Continued  enrollment  is  at  all  times  subject  to  review 
on  the  basis  of  academic  record.  This  review  is  performed  by  the  Departmental 
Graduate  Committee. 

Residence  Requirements 

A  total  of  at  least  24  hours  of  graduate  work  must  be  taken  in  residence  as  de- 
fined in  the  "Academic  Regulations"  section  of  this  catalog.  No  more  than  six 
hours  may  be  accepted  for  transfer  from  other  accredited  institutions.  Decisions  as 
to  the  acceptability  of  transfer  work  will  be  made  by  the  Chemistry  Department. 
The  student's  research  must  be  conducted  on  campus. 

Admission  to  Candidacy/ 

General  academic  regulations  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree, 
continued  enrollment  and  transfer  credit 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  program  prowdes  an  opportunity  for 
graduate-level  engineering  education  both  to  improve  on-the-job  skills  and  to  pro- 
vide an  advanced  degree  program  for  career  development.  The  College-wide  de- 
gree program  is  to  be  of  an  applied  and  professional  nature  though  flexible 
enough  to  permit  inclusion  of  management,  language  arts,  and  other  subjects 
appropriate  for  total  career  development.  In  most  respects,  the  program  is  a  one- 
year  (30  hours)  extension  of  the  College's  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
program  and  is  administered  by  the  three  participating  departments  —  Engineer- 
ing Analysis  and  Design;  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials;  and 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  program 
must  present  evidence  of  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  engineering, 
usually  manifested  by  possession  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  some  accredited 
program  of  engineering. 
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Admission 

All  applicants  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  at  UNCC.  (The  Miller  Analogies  Test  combined  with  the  Doppelt  Test  of 
Mathematical  Reasoning  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  GRE.)  In  addition,  the  College 
of  Engineering  requires  each  applicant  to  present  evidence  of  satisfactory  under- 
graduate preparation  in  engineering,  usually  manifested  by  the  possession  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  some  area  of  engineering.  Acceptability  for  admission  is 
based  upon  the  applicant's  records  and  background  as  determined  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  pursue  his  or 
her  major  area  of  study.  The  department  has  the  prerogative  to  accept  the  appli- 
cant without  reservation,  to  accept  the  applicant  with  conditions,  or  to  reject  the 
applicant.  Any  conditions  are  to  be  clearly  stated  and  agreed  to  by  the  applicant 
before  admission  is  completed. 

Applicants  with  baccalaureate  degrees  from  fields  other  than  engineering  (e.g., 
engineering  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  etc.)  may  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  on  a  conditional  basis.  In  engineering,  such  an  applicant 
will  be  required  to  remove  deficiencies  in  his  or  her  engineering  background  as 
delineated  by  the  department  of  engineering  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  pur- 
sue his  or  her  major  area  of  study. 

All  conditional  admissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  College's  Engineer- 
ing Graduate  Committee  (EGC).  Also,  subsequent  evaluation  of  such  students 
after  completion  of  12  hours  of  graduate  work  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
EGC,  as  are  requests  for  re-admission. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  hours  of  approved  gradu- 
ate credits  as  prescribed  by  the  student's  department  and  Advisory  and  Ex- 
amining Committee  and  fulfilling  the  following: 

A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  graduate  course  credit  in  a  major 
area  of  engineering,  no  more  than  six  of  which  can  be  for  a  research  the- 
sis or  a  creative  design  project;  or,  alternatively,  no  more  than  three  of 
which  can  be  for  a  special  problem  report.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a 
program  will  include  a  thesis,  design  project,  or  problem  report  is  to  be 
made  on  an  individual  basis  at  the  time  of  filing  the  student's  Plan  of 
Study  (See  page  42.) 

A  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  approved  elective  graduate  course 
credit,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  mathematics,  science,  or  another 
engineering  area.  Inclusion  of  business  and/or  communication  courses  is 
permitted. 

2.  Of  the  required  minimum  of  30  semester  hours,  at  least  18  must  be  in 
courses  primarily  for  graduate  students;  i.e.,  no  more  than  12  hours  of  the 
required  30  can  be  in  300  or  400  level  courses  approved  for  graduate 
credit. 
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3.  Academic  Standards:  Only  the  grades  of  A,  B,  or  C  shall  be  accepted  as 
credit  toward  the  MSE  degree.  A  grade  of  U  in  any  course  will  terminate  the 
student's  enrollment  in  the  MSE  program  subject  to  re-admission  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  Catalog.  Similarly,  an  accumulation  of  three  C 
grades  will  result  in  termination  of  the  student's  enrollment,  subject  to  re- 
admission  to  the  program. 

A  student  in  any  graduate  program  is  required  to  maintain  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree.  Continued  enrollment  is  at  all  times  subject  to 
review  on  the  basis  of  academic  record  and  of  actions  VMth  regard  to  obser- 
vance of  University  rules  and  regulations. 

Students  admitted  to  full  standing  will  normally  be  permitted  to  re-enroll 
in  successive  terms,  subject  to  satisfactory  performance  on  course  work  and 
to  load  limitations  imposed  by  their  employers  and  the  University.  However, 
they  must  complete  formal  registration  within  the  designated  registration 
period.  A  student  admitted  conditionally  to  full  standing  will  be  permitted  to 
continue,  subject  to  satisfactory  academic  performance,  until  he  or  she  has 
attempted  12  semester  hours  of  graduate  course  work,  at  which  time  admis- 
sion status  will  be  reviewed  by  the  major  department  and  the  EGC  after 
which  the  student  will  be  advised  as  to  his  or  her  eligibility  to  continue. 

Students  admitted  to  non-degree  status  are  admitted  for  one  semester 
only  and  should  fulfill  requirements  for  admission  to  full  standing  by  the  ap- 
plication date  for  the  following  term  if  they  wish  to  take  additional  course 
work. 

To  qualify  for  the  MSE  degree,  the  student  must  have  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  at  least  3.00  based  upon  all  courses  acceptable  for  graduate  credit  for 
which  he/she  received  a  grade  from  the  University. 

4.  Transfer  and  Residence  Credit  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  University  regu- 
lations. 

5.  All  wor4<  offered  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  must  be 
completed  within  a  six-year  period. 

Plan  of  Study  and  Admission  to  Candidacy 

1.  Plan  of  Study 

After  completing  at  least  nine  but  no  more  than  18  semester  credit  hours 
of  graduate  study,  the  student  shall  file  a  Plan  of  Study.  This  plan  is  formu- 
lated by  the  student  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  academic  adviser 
and  the  student's  Program  Committee  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
major  department  and  the  College's  Engineering  Graduate  Committee.  This 
plan  is  to  indicate  all  course  work  and  any  other  requirements  (thesis,  pro- 
ject problems,  deficiencies,  etc.)  which  the  student  is  expected  to  fulfill  satis- 
factorily before  the  awarding  of  the  MSE  degree. 

Relatively  minor  changes  in  an  approved  Plan  of  Study  (e.g.,  change  in  a 
date  for  when  a  course  is  to  be  taken,  or  a  direct  substitution  of  one  course 
for  another  course  in  the  san)e  area,  etc.)  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  student's  adviser  and  Program  Committee,  although  such  changes  shall 
be  so  indicated  in  the  student's  Admission  to  Candidacy. 
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However,  significant  changes  such  as  a  change  of  adviser,  change  of  re- 
search topic,  change  of  minor  area,  etc.,  shall  be  submitted  immediately  to 
the  EGC  for  its  review  to  ensure  that  such  changes  conform  to  the  existing 
guidelines  for  the  MSE  program. 

2.  Admission  to  Candidacy 

Upon  completion  of  a  substantial  amount  of  graduate  work  and  in  no 
case  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  complete  all  requisites  for  the  degree,  the  student  shall 
file  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Graduate  Office. 
This  application  is  a  checksheet  approved  by  the  adviser,  department  chair- 
man, and  the  college  dean  listing  all  course  work  to  be  offered  for  the  de- 
gree (including  transfer  credit  and  courses  in  progress).  Upon  receipt  of  this 
application,  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  will  consult  with  the  depart- 
ment concerned  to  arrange  for  the  scheduling  of  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation(s). 

Fmal  Examination 

Upon  completion  (or  near  completion)  of  all  other  degree  requirements  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Admission  to  Candidacy,  the  candidate  shall  stand  for  a  final  compre- 
hensive examination(s).  This  examination(s)  (written,  oral,  or  both)  is  to  be  set  and 
administered  by  the  student's  Program  Committee  and  is  to  cover  those  areas  of 
study  and/or  research  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  committee. 

The  result  of  this  examination  and  the  committee's  recommendation  as  to  the 
candidate's  qualifications  for  the  degree  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  EGC  for  review 
and  subsequent  transmittal  to  the  proper  University  authority. 


NIASTER  OF  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Master  of  Urban  Administration  degree  program  is 
to  provide  a  curriculum  which  offers  professional  training  in  public  administration 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  management  of  local  government  systems.  The 
curriculum  emphasizes  the  analysis  of  the  urban  environment  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministrative decision -making  approaches  of  urban  administration. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Urban  Administiration  program  is  open  to  qualified 
graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities  accredited  by  a  regional  or  general 
accrediting  agency.  There  are  six  major  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  Posses- 
sion of  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity; (2)  An  acceptable  undergraduate  record  with  an  overall  minimum  Q.P.A.  of 
2.5;  (3)  A  percentile  score  of  at  least  25  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test;  (The  GRE  and  Miller  tests  can  be  taken  on  the  UNCC 
campus  through  the  UNCC  Counseling  Center-597-2104);  (4)  A  statement  of 
professional  career  goals  and  a  description  of  any  significant  work  experience;  (5) 
Three  supporting  letters  of  recommendation  from  professors  or  employers;  (6) 
Submission  of  two  official  transcripts  from  all  post  high  school  institutions  in  which 
the  candidate  was  enrolled. 
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Program  Design 

The  Master  of  Urban  Administration  program  is  structured  into  three  distinct 
phases:  (1)  Core;  (2)  Functional  Specialization;  and  (3)  Directed  Study.  In  all,  the 
program  requires  36  hours  of  graduate  credit  for  completion  of  the  degree. 

Core:  All  students  are  required  to  complete  courses  in  each  of  the  three  core 
areas;  (a)  Survey  of  the  Urban  Environment;  (b)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Urban 
Administration;  and  (c)  Administrative  Analysis.  The  emphasis  in  the  core  area 
phase  is  twofold:  achieving  an  overall  perspective  on  the  problems  of  urban 
administration  and  comprehending  the  various  managerial  and  analytical  ap- 
proaches salient  to  the  local  governmental  environment.  After  completion  of  the 
core  requirements,  each  student  must  take  a  comprehensive  examination  before 
entering  the  next  stage. 

Functional  Specialization:  In  this  phase  students  are  required  to  take  courses  in 
two  or  three  areas  of  functional  specialization:  Budgeting  and  Economic  Analysis; 
Personnel  Management;  or  Information  Systems  and  Program  Evaluation.  The  se- 
lection of  the  courses  is  determined  by  the  career  needs  of  individual  students. 

Directed  Stud];:  Each  Master's  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  complete  a  pro- 
ject on  a  topic  of  significance  based  on  a  field  experience  in  urban  administration. 
This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  individual  experience  gained  through  profes- 
sional involvement  in  public  administration  or  experience  obtained  through  an 
approved  internship  with  a  governmental  unit  This  phase  of  the  program  is  com- 
pleted with  a  comprehensive  exam. 

Program  Instruction  and  Scheduling 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  program  are  designed  to  expose 
students  to  a  variety  of  approaches  to  urban  management.  These  methods  include 
simulations,  role  playing,  problem  analysis,  lectures  and  case  studies.  The  ability  to 
analyze  complex  managerial  problems  can  be  developed  only  by  combining  theo- 
retical principles  and  practical  administrative  experience.  The  instructional  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  both  principles  and  experience. 

Students  may  enroll  in  the  Master  of  Urban  Administration  program  on  either  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Classes  are  scheduled  in  the  evening  throughout  the 
year.  Full-time  students  may  carry  more  than  a  normal  course  load  (see  page  49) 
only  with  the  permission  of  their  advisers. 
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STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of  his/her  academic  pro- 
gram, for  familiarity  with  the  University  Catalog,  for  maintaining  the  grade  average 
required  and  for  meeting  all  other  degree  requirements,  including  attendance  at 
the  commencement  exercises  at  which  he/she  \^11  receive  a  diploma.  The  adviser 
will  counsel,  but  the  final  responsibility  remains  that  of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe  all  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  campus  life  and  student  deporhnent.  He/she  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
communication  with  the  University,  by  keeping  on  file  vAth  the  Graduate  Office  at 
all  times  a  current  address,  incuding  zip  code  and  telephone  number. 

Every  student,  while  associated  with  the  University,  is  expected  to  comport  him- 
self/herself in  campus  and  community  life  in  a  manner  that  v^ll  reflect  credit  upon 
the  student  and  the  University. 

GRADING-GRADUATE 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the  semester  hour.  It  ordinarily 
represents  one  lecture  hour  per  week  for  one  semester;  however,  a  sequence  of 
two  or  three  laboratory  hours  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture 
hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done.  The  significance  of  letter 
grades  as  applied  to  graduate  courses  is  as  follows: 
A  -  Commendable 
B  -  Satisfactory 
C  -  Marginal 
*U  -  Unsatisfactory 
/  -  Incomplete 
•*M/- Withdrew 


*  Unsatisfactory  work  or  withdrew  while  doing  marginal  or  unsatisfactory  work. 
**\Mthdrew  while  doing  satisfactory  or  commendable  work. 

No  grade  is  assigned  to  credit  earned  by  examination,  but  such  credit  is  identified 
by  the  letter  "E"  on  a  student's  transcript. 

Grades  of  A  or  B 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  graduate  program  should  maintain  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  the  degree.  He/she  is  expected  to  achieve  a  commendable  or  satisfac- 
tory grade  in  all  course  work  attempted  for  graduate  credit. 

Grade  of  C 

An  accumulation  of  three  marginal  (C)  grades  will  result  in  termination  of  the 
student's  enrollment  in  the  graduate  program.  In  order  to  continue  the  program  of 
study,  the  student  will  be  required  to  reapply  and  be  reaccepted  to  the  graduate 
program.  Reapplication  procedures  are  outiined  on  page  22. 
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Grade  of  U 

If  a  student  makes  a  grade  of  U  on  any  course,  enrollment  will  be  terminated. 
In  order  to  continue  the  program  of  study,  the  student  will  be  required  to  reapply 
and  be  reaccepted  to  the  graduate  program.  Reapplication  procedures  are  out- 
lined on  page  22. 

Grade  of  I 

The  grade  of  /  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  when  a  student  who 
is  otherwise  passing  has  not  completed  all  the  work  in  the  course.  The  missing 
work  must  be  completed  during  the  next  semester  (fall  or  spring)  in  residence,  but 
no  later  than  12  months  after  the  term  in  which  the  /  was  assigned,  whichever 
corr\es  first  If  the  /  is  not  removed  during  the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  U  or  N/C 
as  appropriate  is  automatically  assigned. 

Grade  of  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before  the  last  day  to  drop  a 
course  with  refund.  After  this  period  but  before  the  last  day  to  drop,  a  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  will  receive  the  grade  of  W.  Courses  given  the  grade  of  W 
do  not  count  as  hours  attempted.  The  time  of  withdrawal  is  the  time  the  drop  card 
is  accepted  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Pass-No  Credit  Option 

Certain  courses  such  as  research  seminars,  tutorials,  internships  or  theses  may 
be  designated  for  pass-no  credit  grading  upon  recommendation  of  the  offering  de- 
partment and  approval  of  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board.  The  grade  of  P  in 
such  a  course  shall  be  considered  as  evidence  of  satisfactory  performance.  A 
grade  of  N/C  (no  credit)  will  not  affect  eligibility  for  continued  enrollment  nor  will 
it  apply  toward  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Grading  After  Readmission 

A  student  readmitted  to  the  graduate  program  through  the  reapplication  proce- 
dures will  be  expected  to  complete  the  degree  program  with  satisfactory  or  com- 
mendable performance.  Should  the  student  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  L/  after  being 
admitted  to  the  program,  his/her  enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  will  be  ter- 
minated. 

Grade  Reports 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  University  receive  reports  of  final  grades  from  the 
registrar  after  the  close  of  each  term.  Special  reports  of  unsatisfactory  achievement 
are  sent  to  the  students  concerned  near  the  middle  of  each  regular  semester. 
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Transcripts  of  Records 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  transcript  of  the  academic 
record  will  be  issued  to  the  person  or  institution  designated,  provided  that  all  the 
student's  obligations  to  the  University  have  been  settled  satisfactorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost,  regardless  of  how  early  in 
his  academic  career  the  request  may  be  made.  A  fee  of  $1  per  copy  should  ac- 
company subsequent  requests. 

Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one  week  before  the  date 
the  transcript  is  needed. 

Teacher  Certificatior\ 

Students,  having  completed  degree  requirements  and  filed  application  for  their 
degree,  who  \Ansh  graduate  or  special  service  certification  as  public  school  teachers 
must  request  such  certification  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on 
a  form  obtained  from  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Registratior}  for  Graduate  Credit 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a  semester  and  the  first 
three  days  of  classes  of  summer  term.  No  graduate  credit  will  be  given  to  a  student 
for  a  course  unless  he/she  is  properly  registered  for  it. 

Dual  Registration 

Undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  who, 
by  written  request  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  accompanied  by  the  regular 
application  form,  indicate  that  they  plan  to  undertake  graduate  study  and  who,  in 
the  last  semester  of  residence,  are  required  to  take  fewer  than  12  semester  hours 
of  undergraduate  work  to  fulfill  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  be 
allowed  during  the  final  semester  to  enroll  in  certain  courses  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  graduate  credit,  provided  prior  approval  is  granted  on  a  Special  Action 
Form  by  the  student's  academic  adviser,  the  instructor(s)  of  each  graduate 
course(s),  the  dean  of  the  college(s)  in  which  the  graduate  course(s)  is  offered  and 
the  director  of  graduate  studies,  in  that  order.  The  total  hours  to  be  carried  in  this 
status  shall  not  exceed  12  hours,  of  which  no  more  than  nine  may  be  for  graduate 
credit  On  the  basis  of  work  attempted  prior  to  the  final  semester,  such  student 
must  meet  the  grade  point  criteria  for  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  at 
the  University.  No  course  for  which  credit  is  applied  to  an  undergraduate  degree 
may  receive  graduate  credit.  Permission  to  take  graduate  courses  under  dual  reg- 
istration does  not  constitute  admission  to  any  graduate  degree  program  at  the 
University. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISERS 

Each  student  entering  a  graduate  degree  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  at  the  time  of  admission,  be  assigned  an  academic  ad- 
viser or  advisory  committee  from  his/her  field  of  interest.  The  adviser  will  endeav- 
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or  to  help  each  student  develop  the  course  of  study  best  suited  to  the  student's 
prior  preparation  and  objectives.  However,  such  assistance  does  not  constitute  a 
waiver  of  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  these 
regulations. 

CHANGING  OF  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  program  or  area  of  academic  concen- 
tration to  another  provided  he/she  meets  the  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the 
new  program  and  has  the  written  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  it  is 
offered.  Such  approval  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  through  the  Gradu- 
ate Office. 

COURSE  LOAD 

A  load  of  nine  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full  semester  program.  The 
graduate  student's  load  should  be  lower  than  the  normal  undergraduate  load  to 
encourage  extensive  reading,  independent  thinking  and  appropriate  individual  re- 
search. 

Generally,  graduate  students  may  not  register  for  more  than  12  semester  hours 
during  any  semester  without  advance  written  approval  signed  by  the  dean  of  the 
student's  major  college  indicating  that  the  dean  has  found  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances warrant  the  exception.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  an  appropriate 
dean  to  give  such  approval,  approval  for  registration  in  excess  of  12  semester 
hours  may  be  sought  through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs. 

Course  load  is  dependent  upon  two  factors:  the  scholastic  ability  of  the  student 
and  the  time  available  for  study.  Full-time  professional  public  school  employees 
are  limited  to  one  course  each  semester  during  the  academic  school  year.  Others 
whose  full-time  employment  totals  40  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than 
seven  semester  hours. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  A  COURSE 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration  period,  a  student  must  se- 
cure written  permission  firom  his/her  adviser  and  complete  the  necessary  proce- 
dure as  prescribed  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  add  a 
course  or  change  sections  of  a  course  after  the  first  week  of  a  semester  or  the  first 
three  days  of  classes  in  a  summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last  day  to  receive  a  re- 
fund will  receive  a  grade  of  IV. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the  close  of  the  term  must 
withdraw  officially.  He/she  initiates  the  withdrawal  procedure  by  scheduling  a  con- 
ference with  the  Graduate  Office.  A  student  who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person 
may  notify  the  Graduate  Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  letter. 
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Any  student  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of  a  term  without  with- 
drawing officially  will  receive  a  grade  of  U  in  all  courses  for  which  he/she  is  regis- 
tered. A  student  who  is  taking  only  one  course  must  withdraw  officially  fi-om  the 
University  if  he/she  drops  the  course. 

TRANSFER  CREDITS 

At  the  time  of  admission,  up  to  six  hours  transfer  credit  may  be  accepted  from 
another  accredited  institution  upon  approval  of  the  student's  adviser  and  the  dean 
of  his  major  college. 

Courses  accepted  for  transfer  credit  must  be  appropriate  to  the  University  pro- 
gram and  curriculum  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

The  grade  in  any  course  accepted  for  transfer  aedit  must  be  the  equivalent  of 
that  awarded  for  commendable  or  satisfactory  work  as  defined  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Courses  accepted  for  transfer  are  subject  to  the  same  time  limitation  as  courses 
taken  in  residence. 

RESIDENCE  CREDIT 

Residence  aedit  is  credit  that  is  earned  under  the  conditions  specified  herein 
and  may  be  applied  toward  the  attainment  of  graduate  degrees  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  These  conditions  must  be  satisfied  regardless  of 
the  location  in  which  the  course  is  given: 

1.  Instruction:  The  instructor  must  be  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of 
UNCC,  or  "especially  qualified"  for  a  particular  course  under  GAB  policy. 

2.  Course(s):  The  content  of  each  course  must  be  approved  by  regularly  estab- 
lished college  and  university  currlcular  processes  before  the  course  Is  sched- 
uled or  offered. 

Residence  credit  may  also  be  awarded  by  virtue  of  an  examination  administered 
by  the  faculty  of  the  college  offering  credit.  A  student  may  also,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chariotte  college(s), 
take  graduate  courses  for  residence  and  course  credit  at  other  accredited  Institu- 
tions. 

CREDTT  BY  EXAMINATION 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  may  receive  credit  for  work  appropriate  to  that  degree 
by  successful  performance  on  an  examination  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  college 
offering  the  credit.  (See  page  58.)  Credit  by  examination  does  not  carry  a  letter 
grade  but  will  be  entered  on  the  transcript  as  "£." 
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ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY 

Upon  successful  completion  of  a  maximum  of  18  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  and  in  no  case  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in 
which  he/she  expects  to  complete  all  requisites  for  the  degree,  a  student  should 
file  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Graduate  Office.  This 
application  is  a  check  sheet  approved  by  the  student's  adviser,  department  chair- 
man and  college  dean  listing  all  course  work  to  be  offered  for  the  degree  (includ- 
ing transfer  credit  and  courses  in  progress.) 

Upon  receipt  of  this  application,  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  will  consult 
with  the  department  concerned  to  arrange  for  the  scheduling  of  the  comprehen- 
sive examination(s)  and  composition  of  the  examining  committee. 

APPLICATION  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Each  student  should  make  application  for  the  degree  on  a  form  obtained  from 
the  Graduate  Office  no  later  than  the  filing  date  specified  in  the  University  calen- 
dar. The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  filing  fee  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  application.  Degrees  are  awarded  only  at  commencement  exercises 
held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester;  however,  the  diploma  will  reflect  the  term 
in  which  all  requirements  were  completed. 

TIME  UMIT 

All  work  offered  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  six-year 
period. 

POLICY  ON  SECOND  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

A  student  is  permitted  to  earn  a  second  master's  degree  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  no  work  applied  to  a  previously  awarded  degree  may  be  applied  to 
the  new  degree  program;  (2)  the  student  must  gain  admittance  to  a  degree  pro- 
gram different  firom  that  of  his/her  previous  graduate  degree(s),  and  (3)  the  stu- 
dent must  successfully  meet  all  requirements  for  the  new  degree. 

APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  or  applicant  may  appeal  any  decision  affecting  his/her  status  as  a 
graduate  student  by  submitting  a  written  petition  to  the  Appeals  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  Administrative  Board  after  remedies  have  been  exhausted  in  the  appro- 
priate college.  The  petition  shall  briefly  describe  the  facts  which  support  his  claim 
and  the  remedy  being  sought.  The  petition  must  be  submitted  wnthin  six  calendar 
months  of  notification  of  the  action  being  appealed.  After  receiving  the  petition, 
the  chairman  of  the  appeals  committee  will  schedule  a  hearing  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. A  hearing  will  be  held  vwthin  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  written  petition  of 
appeal.  Evidence  will  be  received  firom  the  petitioner  and  other  parties  having  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  appeal.  The  chairman  of  the  appeals  committee  shall 
report  its  decision  on  any  appeals  matter  a)  directly  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  b)  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board  at  the  first  board  meeting 
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following  the  hearing.  The  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  shall  advise  the  petitioner 
in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  /^peals  Committee  within  30  days  after  the  end 
of  the  hearing. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

Charges  for  graduate  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  student's  status  as  a 
resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina.  A  nonresident  student  must  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  tuition  than  a  legal  resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration.  Checks  and 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte. 

Students  taking  seven  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  during  a  regular  semes- 
ter will  be  charged  full  tuition  and  fees.  Students  taking  less  than  seven  hours  of 
work  during  a  semester  will  be  charged  at  the  approved  rate  per  semester  hour  of 
instruction  plus  a  portion  of  the  General  Fee.  The  following  graduate  tuition  and 
fee  structure  is  in  effect  for  the  1980-81  academic  year.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  make  changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time  (with  approval  of  proper 
authorities).  Non-degree  students  who  are  taking  only  undergraduate  courses  will 
pay  tuition  and  fees  at  the  undergraduate  rate. 

Graduate  Tuition  and  General  Fees  Per  Semester 

Ihr         2hr         3hr         4hr         5hr         6hr         7  hr         8hr       9  or  more 

In-State 

Resident         43.50       66.50      89.50     112.50     135.50     191.00     208.00     208.00       280.00 

Out-of 

State 

Resident       275.50     275.50    531.50    531.50    531.50     819.00     819.00     819.00      1146.00 

NOTE:  Residence  hall  space  is  not  available  to  students  carrying  less  than  a  full 
load.  Information  concerning  cost  of  on-campus  room  and  board  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Residence  Life. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  proper  authori- 
ties, changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  will  receive  a  refund  as 
follows: 

a.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  a  90  percent  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

b.  During  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  the  semester  a  40  percent  refund  of  tui- 
tion and  fees. 

c.  After  the  first  four  weeks,  tuition  and  fees  are  not  refundable. 

Exception:  After  four  weeks  charges  are  refundable  by  administrative  action  on  a 
prorata  basis  for  the  unejqDired  portion  of  the  term  for  the  following  reasons;  death 
of  the  student,  withdrawal  for  adequate  medical  reason  as  certified  by  the  Univer- 
sity Student  Health  Center  or  family  doctor,  death  in  the  immediate  family  which 
necessitates  student  withdrawing  and  dismissal  or  suspension  from  school. 
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Summer  School:  A  student  who  offically  withdraws  from  the  University  as  indicat- 
ed below  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of 
$10.00;  regular  summer  session  during  the  first  five  class  days;  three  week  session 
during  the  first  three  class  days;  two  week  session  during  the  first  two  class  days. 
No  other  refunds  are  authorized  except  as  follows:  death  of  student,  withdrawal  for 
adequate  medical  reason  as  certified  by  the  University  Student  Health  Center  or 
family  doctor,  death  in  the  immediate  family  which  necessitates  student  withdraw- 
ing and  dismissal  or  suspension  from  school. 

Housing 

Admission  to  UNCC  does  not  guarantee  residence  hall  space.  Arrangements 
for  on-campus  housing  are  made,  after  admission,  with  the  director  of  residence 
life.  On-campus  housing  is  not  available  for  married  or  part-time  students. 

All  housing  applications  must  be  submitted  with  a  $50  prepayment.  The  pre- 
payment is  applied  to  spring  semester  room  and  board  charges.  No  prepayment 
refunds  for  fall  semester  are  made  after  July  1.  No  refunds  for  spring  semester 
reservations  are  made  after  December  1. 

RESIDENCY  STATUS 

Uniuersitx;  Statemer^t  on  Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

Quotation  verbatim  of  the  current  North  Carolina  law  on  this  subject: 

ARTICLE  14. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Tuition  and  Fees  in  Certain 
State  Institutions. 

§  116-143.1.  Provisions  for  determining  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes.— 
(a)  As  defined  under  this  section: 

(1)  A  "legal  resident"  or  "resident"  is  a  person  who  qualifies  as  a  domiciliary 
of  North  Carolina;  a  "non-resident"  is  a  person  who  does  not  qualify  as 
a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina. 

(2)  A  "resident  for  tuition  purposes"  is  a  person  who  qualifies  for  the  in- 
State  tuition  rate;  a  "nonresident  for  tuition  purposes"  is  a  person  who 
does  not  qualify  for,  the  in-State  tuition  rate. 

(3)  "Institution  of  higher  education"  means  any  of  the  constitutent  institu- 
tions of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education. 

(b)  To  quality  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person  rriust  have  estab- 
lished legal  residence  (domicile)  in  North  Carolina  and  maintained  that  legal  resi- 
dence for  at  least  12  months  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  classification  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes.  Every  applicant  for  admission  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  his  length  of  residence  in  the  State. 
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(c)  To  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person 
must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  currently  is,  and  during  the 
requisite  12-month  qualifying  period  was,  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide 
domicile  rather  than  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  or  abode  incident 
to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

(d)  An  individual  shall  not  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and, 
thus,  not  rendered  eligible  to  receive  the  in-State  tuition  rate,  until  he  or  she  has 
provided  such  evidence  related  to  legal  residence  and  its  duration  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  officials  of  the  institution  of  higher  education  from  which  the  individual 
seeks  the  in-State  tuition  rate. 

(e)  When  an  individual  presents  eviderfce  that  the  individual  has  living  par- 
ent(s)  or  court-appointed  guardian  of  the  person,  the  legal  residence  of  such  par- 
entis) or  guardian  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's  legal  residence, 
which  may  be  reinforced  or  rebutted  relative  to  the  age  and  general  circumstances 
of  the  individual  by  the  other  evidence  of  legal  residence  required  of  or  presented 
by  the  individual;  provided,  that  the  legal  residence  of  an  individual  whose  parents 
are  domicile  outside  this  State  shall  not  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's 
legal  residence  if  the  individual  has  lived  in  this  State  the  five  consecutive  years 
prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering  at  the  institution  of  higher  education  at  which 
resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought. 

(f )  If  making  domiciliary  determinations  related  to  the  classification  of  persons 
as  residents  or  nonresidents  for  tuition  purposes,  the  domicile  of  a  married  per- 
son, irrespective  of  sex,  shall  be  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  per- 
son, by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  precluded  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person 
domiciled  outside  North  Carolina  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina  and  subsequently  qualifying  or  continuing  to 
qualify  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes; 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  deemed  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domi- 
ciled in  North  Carolina  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina  and  subsequently  to  have  qualified  or  continued  to  qual- 
ify as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes; 

(3)  In  determining  the  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  the  fact 
of  marriage  and  the  place  of  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  shall  be  deemed 
relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent 

(g)  Any  nonresident  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  who  marries  a  legal  resident  of 
this  State  or  marries  one  who  later  becomes  a  legal  resident,  may,  upon  becoming 
a  legal  resident  of  this  State,  accede  to  the  benefit  of  the  spouse's  immediately 
precedent  duration  as  a  legal  resident  for  purposes  of  satisfying  the  12-month  du- 
rational requirements  of  this  section. 

(h)  No  person  shall  lose  his  or  her  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  solely  by 
reason  of  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  this  State. 
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(i)  A  person  who,  having  acquired  bona  fide  legal  residence  In  North  Carolina, 
has  been  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  but  who,  while  enrolled  In  a 
State  Institution  of  higher  education,  loses  North  Carolina  legal  residence,  shall 
continue  to  enjc^  the  in-State  tuition  rate  for  a  statutory  grace  period.  This  grace 
period  shall  be  measured  from  the  date  on  which  the  culminating  circumstances 
arose  that  caused  loss  of  legal  residence  and  shall  continue  for  12  months;  provid- 
ed, that  a  resident's  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  culminating  circumstance  even  when  said  resident's  spouse 
continues  to  be  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina;  and  provided,  further,  that  if 
the  12-month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or  academic  term  in  which  such  a 
former  resident  is  enrolled  at  a  State  institution  of  higher  education,  such  grace 
period  shall  extend,  in  addition,  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 
(1971,  c.  845,  ss.  7-9;  1973,  cc.  710,  1364,  1377;  1975,  c.  436.) 

University  regulations  governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  "A  Manual  *ro  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes." 
Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual. 
Copies  of  the  manual  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  inspection  upon  re- 
quest 

Application  Fee 

Applicants  for  admission  to  a  degree  program  are  required  to  submit  a  $10  ap- 
plication fee  with  the  application  form.  The  fee  is  not  deductible  and  is  not  refund- 
able. An  equivalent  fee  must  accompany  each  application  for  readmission  where 
permission  to  reenroll  is  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  those  registering  after  the  designated  registra- 
tion period  each  semester.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  application  deadline  but 
whose  applications  could  not  be  processed  in  time  will  not  be  assessed  the  late 
registration  fee  if  required  to  register  late. 

Returned  Check  Policy 

In  the  event  that  a  check  is  returned  by  the  bank,  a  certified  letter  \^ll  be  sent  to 
the  maker,  informing  him  or  her  that  a  penalty  of  $5  has  been  assessed  and  the 
account  must  be  settled  within  five  (5)  working  days  or  the  University  will  consider 
the  check  to  be  a  bad  check  and  will  process  it  accordingly.  A  hold  will  be  placed 
on  the  student's  record  until  the  bad  check  is  covered  and  the  penalty  is  paid.  The 
student  will  also  be  dropped  from  enrollment  for  the  current  session  and  will  not 
be  allowed  to  re-enroll  until  the  check  is  cleared. 

Graduation  Fee 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  graduation  fee  of  $18  at  the 
time  he/she  applies  for  the  degree.  No  reduction  in  fees  is  allowed  for  those  re- 
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ceiving  degrees  in  absentia.  For  graduate  students,  the  cost  of  renting  a  hood  is  in 
addition  to  the  $18  charge. 

Credit  by  Examination  Fee 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows:  A  written  examination  for  a 
course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  laboratory  examination  requiring  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  things  as  laboratory  materials  will  require  a  fee  of  $25.  A  combina- 
tion of  a  laboratory  and  written  examination  will  require  a  fee  of  $30. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  program  of  cultural,  recrea- 
tional and  entertainment  activities.  It  pays  for  admission  to  most  athletic  contests, 
dramatic  productions,  activities  sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Board,  social 
and  entertainment  functions  and  for  subscriptions  to  the  newspaper  and  literary 
magazine.  The  yearbook  is  provided  free  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more 
semester  hours  of  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Other  students  may 
obtain  a  yearbook  upon  payment  of  $8.50. 

Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  register  his  motor  vehicle(s) 
in  order  to  park  such  vehicle(s)  on  campus.  Only  vehicles  owned  by  the  student, 
his  spouse,  his  parentis),  or  his  guardian  may  be  registered.  Unless  increased  by 
the  chancellor,  the  number  of  vehicles  which  a  student  may  register  is  two.  Presen- 
tation of  State  vehicle  registration  or  appropriate  proof  of  ownership  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as  part  of  the  University 
registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  of  each  year  or  at  the  time  when 
the  student  first  registers  in  the  University  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester 
of  each  year  thereafter.  A  motor  vehicle  acquired  by  a  student  during  a  semester  is 
to  be  registered. 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Fee* 

The  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students,  faculty  and  staff  members  is  as 
follows: 

$30  per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  fall  semester. 

$18  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  spring  semester  and  ending  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fall  semester; 

$12  for  the  period  beginning  with  a  summer  term  and  ending  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fall  semester; 

$10  for  each  semester,  fall  and  spring  and  summer  in  parking  areas  designated 
for  night  students  after  4:00  p.m.  ("N"  permits  may  park  at  meters  or  visitors' 
parking  lot  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.) 


*Fees  are  subject  to  change. 
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$  2  for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$  1  for  a  replacement  sticker  from  one  category  to  another  with  presentation  of 
residue  of  old  decal 

Violators  of  University  Parking  Regulations  will  incure  a  civil  penalty  of  $3.00, 
$5.00,  $10.00  or  $15.00,  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  violation.  If  not 
paid  in  five  days,  the  penalty  will  be  doubled  and  applied  to  the  member's  account 
with  the  University  and  collectable  as  a  bad  debt.  Subsequent  registration  may  be 
withheld  for  non-payment. 

Temporary  Parking  Perrr^its 

Temporary  parking  permits  are  available  for  persons  with  cars  registered  on 
campus  who  are  required  to  drive  a  non-registered  car  for  a  short  period  while  the 
registered  car  is  being  repaired,  for  new  employees  prior  to  receipt  of  first  pay 
check,  and  short-term  visitors  of  resident  students. 

Education  for  the  Vocationally  Handicapped 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders  them  vocationally  handi- 
capped are  eligible  for  aid  provided  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  This  aid  takes  the  form  of  services  which  include  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance  and  placement  Payment  of  e)qDenses  such  as  training, 
medical  treatment,  room  and  board,  books,  fees  and  tuition  may  be  available.  A 
vocational  rehabilitation  officer  is  available  in  Charlotte  for  interviewing  applicants. 
Appointments  may  be  made  by  contacting  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office  lo- 
cated at  316  East  Morehead,  375-8686. 

Veterans  Benefits 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  works  with  the  Veterans  Administration  to  assist  in 
administering  the  various  programs  of  benefit  to  veterans  or  eligible  relatives  of 
veterans.  The  veterans  clerk  in  the  Registrar's  Office  certifies  enrollment  and  trans- 
mits necessary  credentials  and  information  to  the  proper  Veterans  Administration 
Office. 

Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before  the  student  makes  appli- 
cation for  veteran's  benefits,  ^plication  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  should  be 
made  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office  at  least  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  expected  date  of  enrollment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance  under  any  of  the  above 
laws,  an  undergraduate  student  must  be  enrolled  for  12  or  more  semester  hours 
of  work,  while  a  graduate  student  must  be  enrolled  for  nine  or  more  semester 
hours.  Those  enrolled  for  fewer  semester  hours  than  the  limits  stated  above  will  be 
eligible  for  part-time  compensation.  Students  are  responsible  for  reporting  any 
change  in  enrollment  status  to  the  veterans  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Financial  Aid 

The  University  has  a  limited  number  of  graduate  assistantships  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry,  political  science,  mathematics  and  geography.  Such  financial 
support  will  be  extended  to  other  areas  of  study  as  rapidly  as  resources  become 
available.  Application  for  a  graduate  assistantship  should  be  filed  in  writing  with 
the  appropriate  department  through  the  director  of  graduate  studies  not  later  than 
the  February  preceding  the  fall  semester  for  which  the  assistantship  is  desired. 

Financial  Aid  is  available  to  graduate  students  who  are  United  States  citizens. 
North  Carolina  residence  is  frequently  one  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  grad- 
uate participation  in  grant  aid  programs. 

For  purposes  of  financial  aid,  a  full-time  student  is  defined  as  one  who  is  taking 
a  minimum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  course  work.  The  student  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  University  must  be  working  toward  a  degree  and  not  simply 
taking  graduate  courses. 

Graduate  students  will  also  be  considered  for  University  employment  upon  re- 
quest. However,  all  graduate  students  seeking  employment  must  have  the  approv- 
al of  their  department  heads. 

Short  term  loans  for  periods  up  to  30  days  are  also  available  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. These  loans  are  of  an  emergency  nature  and  may  be  applied  for  in  the  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Office. 

For  information  and  application  for  financial  aid,  contact  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Office,  Atkins  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Sta- 
tion, Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28223. 

Placement  Sewice 

The  Placement  Office  (located  in  Room  01,  Atkins  Library)  functions  as  the 
central  placement  agency  for  the  campus  and  serves  graduate  students,  under- 
graduates, and  alumni  by  assisting  them  in  developing  their  career  objectives 
(preferably  beginning  with  their  admission  to  the  University)  and  in  obtaining 
employment.  Services  include  career  planning  and  guidance;  advising  on  the  tech- 
niques of  employment  prospecting,  on  job  selection  and  analysis,  on  interviewing, 
on  the  preparation  of  resumes  and  writing  of  business  letters;  maintaining,  for 
student  browsing,  files  of  information  on  prospective  employers  (business  firms, 
governmental  agencies,  school  systems)  and  on  graduate  school  fellowships  and 
assistantships;  providing  liaison  between  employers  or  graduate  schools  and  grad- 
uates through  on-campus  recruiting  by  employers  and  graduate  school  repre- 
sentatives and  by  individual  referral  for  current  employment  openings. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  part  of  their  educational  expenses  or  to  gain  work 
experience  may  register  for  part-time,  full-time  or  summer  employment  off  cam- 
pus. Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  who  expresses  a  need  for  employ- 
ment and,  where  possible,  to  place  him/her  in  a  position  relating  to  his/her 
vocational  goal. 
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Degree  candidates  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary  basis  early 
in  their  graduating  year  by  completing  a  resume  and  requesting  three  professors 
and/or  employers  to  complete  confidential  evaluations  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Placement  Office.  At  the  present  time,  these  credentials  are  retained  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  provides  that  the  re- 
lease of  these  credentials  or  information  in  the  file  must  be  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  registrant  unless  the  information  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  that  under 
certain  conditions  each  student  may  have  the  right  to  review  his/her  placement 
file  (resume  and  evaluations)  and  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  a  fee. 

All  employers  and  schools  interviewing  on  campus  or  listing  openings  with  the 
Placement  Office  must  indicate  that  they  are  equal  opportunity  employers,  that  is, 
that  in  hiring,  compensation,  promotion,  training  or  admission  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
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Following  are  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  listed  by  colleges  and  under  the  department  or  academic  area  con- 
cerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  the  departmental  abbreviation,  course  number,  title  of 
the  course,  the  semester  hours  aedit  given  in  parenthesis,  prerequisites,  if  any, 
and  a  description  of  the  subject  matter  covered,  with  whatever  requirements  of 
class  or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable.  If  no  class  hours  are  given,  the  number  of 
class  sessions  per  week  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  for  the 
course. 

The  student  must  arrange  his  program  in  consultation  vAth  his  major  college  of 
academic  or  professional  concentration.  Students  intending  to  teach  should  con- 
sult both  the  major  department  and  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning. 


College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 


Dean:  Professor  Burson 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Eng- 
lish, Geography,  History,  and  Mathematics;  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  in  Mathe- 
matics; Master  of  Science  in  Biology  and  Chemistry,  and  Master  of  Urban  Admin- 
istration. The  College  also  offers  graduate  courses  in  foreign  languages,  physics, 
political  science,  psychology,  religion,  sociology,  and  anthropology. 

BIOLOGY 

Chairman:  Professor  Trumbore 

Courses  for  Graduate  Credit 

The  graduate  student  may  select  courees  from  the  following  list  Selection  of 
courses  will  depend  upon  the  background  of  the  student;  the  potential  candidate 
must  demonstrate  competence  in  the  areas  of  plant,  animal  and  cell  biology. 
These  course  offerings  will  allow  a  foundation  for  breadth  of  training  and  pursuit 
of  a  specialty. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

BIO  311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  111  and  two  semesters  of 
chemistry.  Morphology,  biochemistry,  physiology  and  methods  of  culture  and  con- 
trol of  microscopic  organisms.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  311L.  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  319.  PU\NT  SYSTEMATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  211.  Identification  and 
classification  of  vascular  plants,  including  e)q3erimental  concept  of  speciation.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  321.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. Taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology  and  life  histories  of  vertebrates  with 
emphasis  on  local  forms.  321A  -  Icthyology,  321B  -  Herpetology,  321C  -  Ornithol- 
ogy, 321D  -  Mammology.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

BIO  323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Morphology,  life  cycles, 
ecology,  taxonomy  and  economic  importance  of  parasites.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  325.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Taxonomy, 
anatomy,  physiology  and  life  histories  of  selected  invertebrates.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  111  and  CHE  102.  Basic  concepts 
of  heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  331L.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO  331. 
One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  333.  PLANT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  211. 
Growth  and  development  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  structural  and  chemical  dif- 
ferentiation. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338.  EMBRYOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Developmental  processes 
occurring  chiefly  during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  embryogenesis  and 
organogenesis.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338L  EMBRYOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO 
338.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  345.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO 
221.  Comparative  studies  of  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  functional  adaptations 
of  selected  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  developments,  especially  in 
mammals.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  111  and  CHE  102.  Animal  tissues 
and  organs;  techniques  for  preparing  tissues  for  analysis.  Two  lecture  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

BIO  352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221  or  con- 
sent of  department  Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  355.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment An  ethological  approach  to  how  animals  respond  to  their  environment. 
Causation,  development  and  adaptive  significance  of  behavior  in  social  systems. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  355L.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  355.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  361.  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211,  221,  and  one  course  in  chem- 
istry. Interrelationships  of  organisms  and  their  environment.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  361L.  ECOLOGY  LAB.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO  361.  Three 
hours  laboratory  a  week. 

BIO  369.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Air,  water  and  land  pollution;  re- 
source depletion;  and  over-population.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  373.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211  and  CHE  102.  Met- 
abolic and  physiological  processes  of  plants  and  conditions  which  affect  or  regu- 
late these  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours 
a  week. 

BIO  375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  221  and  CHE  102. 
Fundamental  control  mechanisms  which  operate  to  maintain  the  homeostatic 
state.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  391.  RADIATION  BIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  221  and  CHE  231.  Bio- 
logical effects  of  ionizing  radiation  on  living  matter.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  395.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (14).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites  and  course  hours  vary  with  topics.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for 
special  topics  and  advanced  studies  in  biology.  Lecture  hours  and  laboratory 
hours  will  vary  with  the  courses  taught. 

BIO  413.  EPIDEMIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  311  or  323  or  361.  Concepts 
of  epidemiology  including  disease  agents  and  disease  transmission;  patterns  of 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  431.  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  331  and  CHE  232. 
Structural  and  functional  interaction  of  nucleic  acids  and  proteins  in  the  replica- 
tion, transcription,  and  translation  of  genetic  material.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  437.  CYTOGENETICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  331.  Plant  and  animal  cells, 
with  emphasis  on  problems  of  chromosomal  organization,  function  and  behavior, 
including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and  aberrations  in  speciation  and  evo- 
lution. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  451.  EVOLUTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  331  or  335.  Theories  of  evolution 
and  forces  which  affect  gene  frequencies.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  455.  ANIMAL  COMMUNICATION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  355  or  PSY  310. 
Behavioral  and  structural  analyses  of  sensory  mechanisms  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  information  between  individuals,  with  emphasis  on  bioacoustics;  communica- 
tion strategies,  analytical  techniques  and  sound  identification  of  selected  species. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  457.  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  361.  Concepts,  principles 
and  techniques  of  wildlife  biology.  Identification  and  life  histories  with  emphasis  on 
the  value,  study,  attraction,  management,  conservation  and  control  of  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  457L.  WimLFE  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site:  BIO  457.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week  plus  field  trips. 

BIO  461.  LIMNOLOGY  A^D  OCEANOGRAPHY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  two  courses 
in  chemistry.  Geological,  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  aspects  of  lakes, 
streams  and  oceans.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period. 

BIO  462.  COMMUNITY  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  36L  Community 
structure,  species  composition,  energy  flow,  nutrient  cycles  and  succession.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  462L.  COMMUNITY  ECOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Corequisite:  BIO 
462.  Quantitative  study  of  a  forest  ecosystem  on  the  UNCC  Ecological  Reserve. 
One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  473.  IMMUNOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  311,  and  CHE  231.  Selected 
topics  including  fundamental  aspects  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  their  structure, 
specificities  and  reactions  on  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  473L.  IMMUNOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO 
473.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  474.  VIROLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311,  31 IL  and  CHE  232.  Morphol- 
ogy, classification,  genetics  and  pathogenicity  of  bacterial,  plant  and  animal  vi- 
ruses. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  375  and  CHE  231.  Endo- 
crine glands  and  their  physiological  roles  in  metabolism,  growth  and  reproduction. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475L.  ENDOCRINOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  475.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  476.  COMPARATIVE  INVERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY.  (1)  Prerequisites: 
BIO  221,  CHE  231  or  consent  of  department.  Maintenance  of  body  fluids,  acqui- 
sition, processing  and  distribution  of  nutrient  materials;  gas  exchange;  movement 
and  coordination.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  476L.  COMPARATIVE  INVERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY  LABORATORY. 
(1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO  476.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  477.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  111  and  CHE  231.  The 
fundamental  physiochemical  properties  of  cells.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  484.  RADIOISOTOPE  TECHNIQUES.  (4)  Prerequisites:  one  semester  of 
chemistry.  Use  of  radioisotopes  in  science;  properties  of  sub-atomic  particles,  in- 
strumentation, safety  procedures  and  radioisotope  labeling.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  538.  MECHANISMS  IN  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  338  or  con- 
sent of  department.  Cellular  and  molecular  bases  of  differentiation;  an  exploration 
of  the  experimental  analysis  of  causal  and  controlling  factors  in  development. 
Three  lecture  and  discussion  hours  a  week. 

BIO  561.  POPULATION  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  361.  Population 
growth,  regulation  and  reproductive  strategies;  competition  and  predator-prey  in- 
teractions; evolutionary  ecology.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  561L.  POPULATION  ECOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Corequisite:  BIO 
561.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  572.  MARINE  MICROBIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  311L. 
Bacteria,  fungi,  and  viruses  of  marine  origin,  and  their  response  to  the  salt,  tem- 
perature, pressure  and  nutrient  environment  of  the  ocean.  Roles  of  marine  micro- 
organisms in  public  health,  pollution  and  fouling.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  577.  NEUROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  111  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Physiology  and  anatomy  of  nervous  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  577L.  NEUROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  577.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Onl\; 

The  follo\wng  courses  are  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  obtain  an  in-depth 
exposure  to  certain  areas  in  biology.  The  tutorial  courses  will  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  student's  research  endeavor;  it  may  be  tailored  to  supplement  the  student's 
research  endeavor;  it  may  be  tailored  to  supplement  the  student's  specialization 
area.  Courses  numbered  691,  693  and  695  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

BIO  691.  SEMINAR.  (1-2)  Four  hours  are  required.  Topics  of  current  emphasis 
in  biology. 

BIO  693.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (14)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Courses  in  selected  topics  and  advanced 
studies  in  biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  will  vary  v^th  the  courses  taught. 

BIO  695.  TUTORIAL.  (14)  Four  hours  are  required.  Directed  study  in  areas  of 
specialization  in  biology  and  related  fields. 

BIO  697.  RESEARCH  AND  THESIS.  Credit  up  to  8  hours. 

CH£M/S7i?y 

Chairmar\:  Professor  Gibson 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advarxced  Urxdergraduates  and  Graduates 

CHE  411.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  311,  341, 
341L.  A  discussion  of  modem  electrochemical  and  chromatographic  techniques 
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and  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  Raman  and  mass  spectroscopy.  The  dis- 
cussion includes  theory  and  practice,  with  considerable  attention  given  to  the 
instrument  and  elementary  electronics  involved  in  the  techniques.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

CHE  412.  APPLIED  MINICOMPUTER  INTERFACING  IN  CHEMISTRY.  (4) 
Prerequisite:  departmental  approval.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  per- 
iod of  three  hours  each  week.  The  background  needed  to  apply  minicomputer 
interfacing  in  chemical  research,  including  machine  language  programming 
unique  to  DEC  PDP-8  family  minicomputers  and  elementary  digital  electronics, 
will  be  presented.  Application  of  computer  automation  in  chemical  research  will  be 
discussed.  The  laboratory  will  involve  individual  projects  concerned  with  the  de- 
sign, development  and  implementation  of  the  software  and  hardware  needed  to 
solve  an  interfacing  project  by  the  student.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  use  of  computer  automation  in  research.  No  background  in 
programming  or  electronics  is  required. 

CHE  421.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  342, 
342L.  Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the  application  of  physico- 
chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic  systems.  Laboratory  work  involving 
inorganic  preparations  and  characterization  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

CHE  431.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  232, 
232L,  and  311.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry.  Laboratory  techniques 
of  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  qualitative  organic  analysis  including  instru- 
mental methods.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  per 
week. 

CHE  445.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  342. 
Topics  selected  from  quantum  chemistry  and/or  statistical  thermodynamics.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  475.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHE  232, 232L,  and 
341.  Colloid  systems,  equilibria  in  biological  fluids,  mass  and  ener^'  transport  in 
fluids  and  in  association  with  membranes,  energy  storage  and  dissipation  vAih  rela- 
tion to  specific  chemical  bonding,  enzyme  kinetics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  590.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  (14)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Lectures  and/or  laboratory  hours  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  course  taught  Selected  topics  in  chemistiy. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Or\li; 

CHE  615.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  411. 
The  ajjplication  of  modem  analytical  methods  to  chemical  problems.  Emphasis  is 
upon  the  chemical  information,  particularly  structural,  obtainable  from  these  tech- 
niques. Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  625.  THEORETICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE 
421.  Group  theoretical  treatment  of  current  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Top- 
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ics  covered:  Ligand  field  theory,  molecular  orbital  theory  for  complex  ions,  elec- 
tronic spectra  of  complex  ions  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  complex  ions.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  635.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  431.  A 
qualitative  discussion  of  modem  mechanistic  interpretation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween structure  and  reactivity.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  reactive 
intermediates  such  as  carbonium  ions,  carbanions,  carbenes  and  radicals.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  645.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  342.  The 
postulatory  basis  of  classical  thermodynamics.  Problems  in  chemical  thermody- 
namics. The  use  of  statistical  mechanics  for  calculating  thermodynamic  functions. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  646.  RATES  AND  MECHANISMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  342.  Considera- 
tion of  chemical  kinetics  and  mechanism  schemes,  particularly  those  of  current  in- 
terest. Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  650.  SEMINAR-INTERNSHIP.  (Variable  credit,  up  to  3).  Required  for  all 
teaching  assistants  and  for  those  students  planning  teaching  careers.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department.  Consideration  of  topics  and  trends  in  chemical  education. 
Opportunities  for  supervised  experience  in  the  teaching  of  college  chemistry  will 
be  offered.  Graded  Pass/No  Credit.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  660.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS.  (Variable  credit,  up  to  3). 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Directed  study  of  topics  of  current  chemical 
interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  680.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  (1)  Individual  investigation  and  exposition  of 
the  results.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  680P.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  (1)  Discussion  of  recent  developments  and 
special  topics  in  chemistry.  Graded  Pass/No  Credit. 

CHE  690.  RESEARCH  AND  THESIS.  (Variable  credit,  up  to  16)  Laboratory  re- 
search for  the  thesis. 

ENGLISH 
Awards 

The  Andreas  Bakis  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  student  for  out- 
standing performance  in  the  study  of  the  English  language. 

The  Ethel  Katopodis  Award  is  presented  annually  to  a  graduate  student  for 
academic  excellence  in  the  study  of  English. 

Chairman:  Professor  Mason 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advar\ced  Undergraduates  ar\d  Graduates 

ENG  301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3)  A  study  of  se- 
lected plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence 
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and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  development  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theater. 

ENG  305.  EXPOSITORY  WRITING.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays,  criticism  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  exposition. 

ENG  306.  INTRODUCTORY  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Writing  of  fiction,  poetry 
or  drama. 

ENG  311.  CHAUCER.  (3)  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Crise^de,  and  se- 
lected minor  works. 

ENG  321.  THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Major  writers  from 
Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 

ENG  331.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  (3)  Origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language  and  its  present  usage. 

ENG  333.  LINGUISTICS  AND  LANGUAGE  LEARNING.  (3)  Readings  in,  dis- 
cussion of,  and  application  of  linguistically  oriented  theories  of  language  acquisi- 
tion directed  towards  gaining  an  understanding  of  language-learning  processes 
and  stages. 

ENG  351.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  THROUGH  ARNOLD.  (3)  The  major  schools 
and  critics. 

ENG  400.  ENGUSH  COMPOSITION  PRACTICUM.  (1-3)  With  permission  of 
the  English  Department  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Through  supervised  tutorial  experience  and  seminars,  this  course 
introduces  the  student  to  current  developments  concerning  composition  and  to  a 
variety  of  methods  for  teaching  English  composition.  This  course  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  those  planning  to  teach  or  those  currently  engaged  in  teaching. 

ENG  401.  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Critical  theories  of  the  modem 
schools. 

ENG  405.  WRITING  WORKSHOP.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  306  or  the  equivalent. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  the  consent  of  the  English  Department. 

ENG  406.  ADVANCED  EXPOSITORY  WRITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  305. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  the  permission  of  the  English  Department. 

ENG  412.  BRITISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  1500.  (3)  A 
systematic  survey  of  British  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  excluding  Chaucer.  All  the  works  studied  in  this  course  will  be  in  transla- 
tion into  modem  English. 

ENG  413.  BRITISH  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
(3)  The  major  works  (excluding  drama).  More  through  Spenser,  with  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  lyric. 

ENG  421.  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL  BEFORE  SCOTT.  (3)  Major  writers  and  tradi- 
tions, Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 
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ENG  422.  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL,  SCOTT  THROUGH  THE  VICTORIANS.  (3) 
Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

ENG  423.  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (3)  Representative  British  novels 
showing  the  philosophies  and  techniques  affecting  British  fiction  since  Hardy. 

ENG  424.  MODERN  IRISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  The  study  of  important  develop- 
ments in  Irish  literature  between  1885  and  the  death  of  Yeats  (1939). 

ENG  431.  BRITISH  DRAMA  TO  1600,  EXCLUDING  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  development  of  British  drama  to  1600,  with  representative  plays 
from  the  Mystery-Miracle  cycles,  the  Morality  Plays  and  Tudor  drama,  including 
Lyly,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene  and  Dekker. 

ENG  432.  BRITISH  DRAMA  FROM  1600  TO  1642,  EXCLUDING  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. (3)  A  survey  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  drama  including  plays  by  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middleton,  Shirley,  and  Ford. 

ENG  433.  BRITISH  DRAMA  FROM  1660  TO  1780.  (3)  Representative  plays  of 
the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  (Davenant  to  Sheridan),  studied  in  con- 
nection with  conditions  in  the  theaters  and  pertinent  dramatic  criticism  of  the 
period. 

ENG  441.  COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  American 
literature  from  Colonial  times  to  Washington  Irving. 

ENG  445.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOUTH.  (3)  Selected  works  of 
Southern  writers  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present. 

ENG  450.  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY.  (3)  Poetry  in  English  (including  transla- 
tions) since  1940. 

ENG  451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  Continental,  British,  and 
American  plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

ENG  452.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Study  of  selected  modem 
European  authors,  translated  into  English,  whose  works  have  been  of  special  inter- 
est to  readers  and  writers  of  British  and  American  literature. 

ENG  453.  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION  (3)  Study  of  selected  present-day  fiction, 
vA\h  an  emphasis  upwn  works  from  outside  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Works 
not  originally  in  English  will  be  studied  in  translation  into  English. 

ENG  455.  PAN-AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  An  introduction  to  significant  Pan- 
African  literature,  emphasizing  the  oral  tradition,  selected  works  of  major  authors 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Africa,  and  the  relationships  of  these  traditions  to  American, 
British  and  other  literary  traditions.  Works  not  originally  written  in  English  will  be 
studied  in  translation  into  English. 

ENG  461.  MODERN  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  331, 332,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modem  Eng- 
lish, with  emphasis  upon  the  transformational  approach. 
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ENG  465.  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  331  or  ENG 
332.  Readings  in  and  discussion  and  applications  of  the  interrelationships  between 
language  and  culture,  including  a  basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  current  Ameri- 
can social  and  geographic  dialects,  with  some  attention  to  the  study  of  pidgin  and 
Creole  languages. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Onli; 

ENG  601.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
scope,  aims,  materials  and  methods  of  literary  scholarship,  including  criticism. 

ENG  602.  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  LITERATURE.  (3)  Demonstrations  and 
practice  in  the  various  types  of  literary  analysis,  utilizing  multi-media  techniques 
where  appropriate. 

ENG  603.  THE  WORLDS  OF  JUVENILE  LITERATURE.  (3)  Poetry,  folk  litera- 
ture, modem  fantasy,  realism,  and  illustrations  in  books  for  young  children  and 
adolescents.  An  analysis  of  the  literary  qualities  which  distinguish  the  classic  from 
the  ephemeral  through  such  critical  approaches  as  the  historical,  the  sociological, 
the  psychological,  and  the  archetypal. 

ENG  611.  SHAKESPEARE'S  COMEDIES  AND  HISTORIES.  (3)  Detailed  study 
of  source  materials,  textual  problems  and  stage  conventions  in  selected  comedies 
and  history  plays  illustrating  Shakespeare's  dramaturgy. 

ENG  612.  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES.  (3)  Source  materials,  textual  prob- 
lems and  stage  conventions  of  selected  tragedies,  chosen  primarily  from  the  per- 
iod of  the  great  tragedies,  illustrating  Shakespeare's  dramaturgy. 

ENG  613.  MILTON.  (3)  The  complete  poetry  and  selections  from  the  prose. 

ENG  623.  THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE.  (3)  The  chief  literary  figures  and  conventions 
in  the  light  of  intellectual  and  historical  currents. 

ENG  625.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development  of  the  Ro- 
mantic movement,  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
other  major  poets. 

ENG  626.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA,  1832-1900.  (3)  Emphasis  on  Tennyson,  Rob- 
ert Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

ENG  641.  AMERICAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Major  writers  of  the  1830's,  40's  and 
50's,  including  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  the  Trans- 
cendental movement. 

ENG  642.  AMERICAN  REALISM  AND  NATURALISM.  (3)  Major  writers  of  the 
two  movements  before  and  after  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
Twain,  Howells,  James,  Crane,  Dreiser  and  Norris. 

ENG  643.  AMERICAN  MODERNISM.  (3)  Six  to  eight  writers  of  the  period  since 
World  War  I,  both  prose  and  poetry. 
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ENG  647.  PERSPECTIVES  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  A  survey 
of  Afro-American  literature  emphasizing  the  major  authors,  those  relevant  histori- 
cal and  social  factors,  and  those  specific  literary  movements  which  have  influenced 
the  development  of  Afro-American  literature. 

ENG  661.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS.  (3)  The  science  of  linguistics,  its 
techniques  and  objectives;  descriptive  and  historical  linguistics;  language  families 
of  the  world;  language  and  society. 

ENG  662.  TOPICS  IN  RHETORIC.  (3)  Examination  of  and/or  research  concern- 
ing selected  issues  in  rhetorical  theory  or  pedagogy.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  English  Department  approval.) 

ENG  680.  SEMINAR  IN  BRITISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 

ENG  685.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3) 

ENG  690.  DIRECTED  READING.  (3) 

ENG  695.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING.  (3)  The  teaching  of  one 
section  in  the  UNCC  English  Department  under  supervision  of  the  English  staff. 
Students  will  be  accepted  for  internship  only  upon  the  successful  completion  of  all 
other  degree  requirements.  The  students  will  be  assigned  to  teach  selected  basic 
courses,  and  will  also  participate  in  periodic  conferences  and  seminars. 

ENG  696.  THESIS.  (6)  Appropriate  research  and  written  exposition  of  that  re- 
search, which  may  or  may  not  be  outgrowth  of  work  done  in  previous  courses.  If 
the  thesis  is  the  outgrowth  of  previous  coursework,  considerable  additional  re- 
search and  exposition  must  be  done  beyond  that  previously  undertaken.  The  pro- 
posed thesis  work,  as  well  as  the  final  product,  will  be  approved  by  a  committee  of 
three  faculty  appropriate  to  the  topic,  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment after  consultation  with  the  student,  on  the  basis  of  a  written  proposal  from 
the  student.  It  is  recommended  that  thesis  work  not  be  undertaken  until  near  the 
end  of  progress  toward  the  degree.  The  thesis  title  is  to  be  shown  on  the  student's 
final  transcript.  (A  statement  of  recommendations  and  requirements  for  form  and 
procedure  is  available  in  the  English  Department  office.) 

FORHGN  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

Chairman:  Professor  Suther 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advar)ced  Ur^dergraduates  ar)d  Graduates 

PRE  331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  their  production  and 
their  representation  by  means  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in 
reading  and  speaking  with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation. 

FRE  403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304  or  permission  of  the  department.  Concentration 
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on  the  sources  of  the  19th  century  literary  ideas,  the  principjal  literary  movements 
and  the  principal  poets,  dramatists,  novelists  and  critics. 

FRE  405.  THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Major  emphasis  of  "les  philosophes,"  especially 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Rousseau. 

FRE  408.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Study  of  pre-Classical  and  Classical  trends  in  17th  cen- 
tury French  literature.  Emphasis  on  the  work  of  major  writers  of  the  period: 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Comeille,  Moliere,  Racine,  LaFontaine. 

FRE  450.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300  courses  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Treatment  in  depth  of  a  special  subject  group  or  fig- 
ure in  French  language,  literature  or  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
change  of  topic.  Open  for  graduate  credit  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

GERMAN 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

GER  403.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  (not  360)  or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduc- 
tion to  German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Book 
reports  and  class  discussion  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  404.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  (not  360)  or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature 
since  classicism.  Book  reports  and  discussion  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  410.  PERIODS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE:  a)  Medie- 
val literature,  b)  Classicism,  c)  Romanticism,  d)  Contemporary  literature.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: two  300-level  courses  (not  360)  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study 
of  the  major  writers  and  works  in  a  given  period.  Readings,  lectures  and  reports. 
May  be  repeated  for  major  credit  as  topic  changes. 

GER  420.  THE  CHIEF  GENRES  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE:  a)  The  novel,  b) 
The  drama,  c)  Lyric  poetry.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  (not  360)  or 
permission  of  the  department.  An  analysis  of  a  major  genre  and  its  development 
within  German  literary  history.  Readings,  lectures  and  reports.  May  be  repeated  for 
major  credit  as  topic  changes. 

GER  450.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  GERMAN.  (1-2-3)  Prerequisite:  one  300-level 
course  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Treatment  of  a  special  group  or  figure  in 
German  literature,  specialized  topic  in  German  culture,  or  advanced  work  in  Ger- 
man language.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  change  of  topic. 
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SPANISH 

COURSE  DESCRIPVONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Ur^dergraduates  ar)d  Graduates 

SPA  401.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  peninsular  lit- 
erature from  Costumbrismo  through  the  Generation  of  1898.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish. 

SPA  402.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Treatment  of  major  develop- 
ments from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present  day.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
reports  on  the  basis  of  extensive  collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  UTERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El  Lazarillo  through  £/  Criti- 
cor).  Lecture,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Study  of  works  of  the  leading 
dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of 
extensive  collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  411.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Studies  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  prose  fiction.  Course  conducted  in  Span- 
ish. 

SPA  412.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-leve!  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Studies  in 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  drama  and/or  poetry.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  413.  DON  QUUOTE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Study  of  Cervantes'  masterpiece,  which  is  considered  by  many 
critics  to  be  the  basis  of  the  modem  Western  novel.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  450.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Consideration  of  a  predeter- 
mined author  or  literary  movement.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  credit. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES 

Chairman:  Professor  Stuart 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Geography; 

GGY  301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  the  basic 
human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place  which  affect  economic,  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

GGY  302.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  POL^R  REGIONS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  history  of  exploration,  the  physi- 
cal environment  and  political  significance. 

GGY  303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO  AMERICA.  (3)  The  geographic  structure 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  emphasis  on  both  the  physical  environment 
and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 

GGY  304.  THE  SOUTH.  (3)  A  study  of  the  culture,  environment,  population, 
and  economy  of  the  southeastern  U.S.,  with  emphasis  on  current  trends  and  their 
future  implications. 

GdY  305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  geographic  con- 
ditions and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and  political  problems  in  Europe. 

GGY  308.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study  emphasizing  the 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment  and  the  cultural  patterns 
in  geographic  regions  of  China,  Korea,  Japan  and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

GGY  309.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional 
study  emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment 
and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the 
Arabian  peninsula. 

GGY  312.  POPULATION  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  spatial  variations  in  the 
size,  composition,  distribution  and  growth  of  population.  The  causes  and  implica- 
tions of  geographic  differences  in  fertility,  mortality,  and  especially  migration  are 
discussed. 

GGY  313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  factors  relating  to 
the  nature,  locations  and  development  of  manufacturing  industries.  Emphasis 
upon  classification  of  manufacturers,  principal  areas  of  manufacturing  and  other 
phases  of  economic  geography. 

GGY  316.  RETAIL  LOCATION.  (3)  A  study  of  the  spatial  attributes  of  retailing 
and  related  activities.  Emphasis  upon  location  patterns,  store  location  research, 
trade  area  delineation  and  consumer  spatial  behavior. 

GGY  317.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS.  (3)  The 
study  of  those  geographical  and  human  factors  which  affect  the  movement  of 
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goods  and  people  from  place  to  place.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  transportation 
routes  and  networks,  commodity  flow  patterns  and  the  locational  implications  of 
freight  rates. 

GGY  318.  AGRICULTURAL  LOCATION.  (3)  A  study  of  the  functional  and  spa- 
tial attributes  of  agricultural  and  related  activities.  Emphasis  upon  economic  fac- 
tors which  affect  location  patterns. 

GGY  319.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY.  (3)  The  analytical  study 
of  the  principles  that  affect  the  geographic  distribution  of  manufacturing  activity. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  theory,  model  building  and  the  practical  application  of  theory 
to  geographic  research.  Also  covered  will  be  the  role  of  industrial  activity  in  region- 
al development  and  planning.  Although  not  required,  students  should  generally 
plan  to  take  GGY  313  first. 

GGY  320.  THE  CITY  AND  ITS  REGION.  (3)  A  study  of  the  regional  system  of 
cities  in  terms  of  their  size,  spacing,  historical  evolution,  functional  relationships, 
and  future  prospects. 

GGY  321.  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CITY.  (3)  An  integrative  study  of 
the  spatial  structure  of  cities  with  emphasis  on  land  use  patterns  and  models, 
transportation  systems,  residential  concentrations,  commercial  activities  and  manu- 
facturing zones. 

GGY  323.  BEHAVIORAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  various  infomiation  pro- 
cessing and  decision  making  models  that  affect  locational  choices.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  these  models  to  the  analysis  of  environmental 
preferences,  human  behavior  in  natural  hazard  zones,  urban  social  and  economic 
locational  behavior  and  landuse  planning. 

GGY  324.  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEMS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  magnitude,  conse- 
quences, major  causes,  and  potential  solutions  to  the  world's  food  problems. 

GGY  331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Procedures  and  practice  in  the 
recognition,  measurement,  and  analysis  of  features  on  aerial  photographs  and 
satellite  imagery.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  two  two-hour  labs  per  week. 

GGY  332.  ADVANCED  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  202.  Prepara- 
tion of  maps,  figures  and  charts  at  a  professional  level  of  competence.  Techniques 
to  be  emphasized  include  scribing  and  various  related  photographic  processes  in 
addition  to  conventional  pen  and  ink  methods.  Two  laboratories  of  three  hours 
each  week. 

GGY  340.  LAND  USE  PLANNING.  (3)  An  examination  of  land  use  planning, 
with  emphasis  on  basic  planning  processes,  implementation  techniques  and  strate- 
gies, and  issues  confronting  contemporary  urban  and  rural  planning. 

GGY  341.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of  the  world, 
especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use  and  misuses  and  present  conser- 
vational  practices  as  they  relate  to  planning  for  future  resource  adequacy. 
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GGY  342.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  340  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  The  regional  concept  and  its  application  to  urban  and  re- 
gional planning.  Emphasis  to  be  upon  the  techniques  used  in  regional  analysis. 

GGY  343.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  interac- 
tion and  relationships  between  natural  and  manmade  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  planning  concepts  and  methodologies  used  in 
contemporary  environmental  planning. 

GGY  350.  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  203 
or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  advanced  analytical  methods  in  geog- 
raphy. The  course  will  include  multi-variate  analysis  and  complex  spatial  models. 
Course  will  include  computer  usage. 

GGY  402.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  An  intensive  study  of  topics  in  geography.  Topics  will  be  offered  from 
such  areas  as  urban,  manufacturing,  tertiary  activity,  transportation,  primary  activity 
and  political  geography.  Topics  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 

GGY  450.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (1-4)  Permission  of  the  de- 
partment must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in  advance.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  Tutorial  study  or  special  research  problems. 

Earth  Science 

ES  300.  THE  VIOLENT  EARTH.  (3)  A  study  of  past  and  present  catastrophic 
natural  phenomena  which  literally  change  the  face  of  the  earth  and  man's  adjust- 
ments to  these  events.  Topics  include:  continental  drift,  ice  ages,  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, climatic  change,  hurricanes,  tomadoes,  and  floods. 

ES  301.  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  DILEMMA.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  nature, 
causes  and  responses  to  major  environmental  problems. 

ES  310.  STRATIGRAPHY  AND  EARTH  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES  102. 
Changes  in  the  earth's  environments  and  life  forms  through  geologic  time  as  de- 
termined by  a  study  of  stratigraphic  principles  and  their  application  to  fossil  organ- 
isms and  sedimentary  rocks.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  occasional  lab  and 
field  work. 

ES  330.  BIOGEOGRAPHY.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  biosphere  with  focus  on 
structure,  processes  and  patterns.  Three  hours  per  week  with  occasional  field  work 
integrated  into  course. 

ES  335.  SOIL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES  102.  Corequisite:  CHE  101  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  Presentation  and  application  of  knowledge  of  soil  forming 
processes  to  the  management  and  use  of  soils.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours 
of  lab  per  week  with  occasional  field  trips. 

ES  340.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  THE  EARTH  SCIENCES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES 
101  and  ES  102  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduction  to  field  techniques  used 
in  studies  of  geology,  topography,  hydrology,  soil,  microclimate  and  vegetation. 
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Writing  skills  related  to  the  presentation  of  scientific  data  are  emphasized.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  one  two-hour  lab  per  week.  Earth  Science  majors  should  take 
ES  340  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  ES  101  and  ES  102. 

ES  341.  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (3)  A  study  of 
the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis  and  pattern  of  the  ma- 
jor landforms  included  within  each,  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  their  carto- 
graphic interpretation. 

ES  342.  METEOROLOGY.  (3)  An  introduction  to  atmospheric  phenomena, 
weather  producing  processes,  weather  forecasting  and  weather  effects  upon  man's 
activities. 

ES  343.  WEATHER  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
ES  342  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  weather  observation  and  tech- 
niques of  weather  forecasting.  One  two-hour  lab  per  week. 

ES  345.  MICROCUMATOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ES  101,  introductory  phys- 
ics, or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  fundamental  energy  exchanges 
which  determine  local-scale  climates  and  manmade  modifications  of  these  envi- 
ronments. Topics  include  micrometeorological  factors  associated  with  building  and 
urban  climates,  human  comfort,  plant  energy  and  moisture  environments,  and  air 
pollution  dispersion. 

ES  348.  APPLIED  CLIMATOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES  101  and  GGY  203  or 
Statistics,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Methods  of  acquiring  and  analyzing  climatic 
data  in  various  types  of  applied  problems.  Emphasis  on  methods  to  assess  and  re- 
duce the  economic  impacts  of  weather  effects  upon  man's  activities. 

ES  350.  MINERALS  AND  ROCKS.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ES  102.  For- 
mation processes,  composition  and  identification  of  rocks  and  minerals  in  the 
earth's  crusts  with  important  abundance  or  special  use.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab 
two  hours  per  week. 

ES  351.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  102,  Corequisite  CHE  101  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  Identification,  classification  and  description  of  minerals 
based  on  ctystallography  and  chemical  composition.  Includes  physical  properties 
and  diagnostic  techniques  for  identification  of  common  ore  and  rock  forming  min- 
erals. Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  lab  per  week. 

ES  352.  PETROLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  350  or  ES  351.  Introduction  to  rock 
specimen  identification  and  classification.  Includes  processes  leading  to  igneous, 
sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rock  formation  and  field  associations.  Three  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  lab  per  week. 

ES  353.  SEDIMENTARY  PROCESSES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  102.  Pre-  or  coreq- 
uisite: ES  350  or  ES  351  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Origin,  dispersion,  deposi- 
tion, diagenesis,  classification  and  general  distribution  of  sedimentary  materials, 
principles  of  physical  stratigraphy  and  biostratigraphy.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
one  three-hour  lab  per  week. 
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ES  354.  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  (3)  Prereq- 
uisites: ES  350  or  ES  352,  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  by  geologic 
provinces— rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  present;  structural  relationships;  historical 
framework  and  economic  potential.  The  evolution  of  the  geologic  provinces  in 
terms  of  plate  tectonics.  Three  hours  of  lecture  per  week  coupled  with  occasional 
field  trips. 

ES  355.  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING  AND  INTERPRETATION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  ES 
350  or  ES  352,  and  ES  360,  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  combined  field  and  lab 
oriented  study  using  principles  of  mineralogy,  petrology  and  structural  geology.  In- 
volves collection  and  resolution  of  field  data,  techniques  of  presenting  data,  devel- 
opment of  geologic  maps,  and  critical  reviews  of  existing  literature.  Two  hours  of 
lecture,  four  hours  of  lab/field  work  per  week. 

ES  360.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  340  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  processes  of  the  folding  and  fracturing  of  rock.  The  iden- 
tification, description  and  relationships  of  these  and  other  geologic  features.  Labs 
include  techniques  for  solving  three  dimensional  geologic  problems  based  on  field 
data.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  lab  per  week. 

ES  361.  LANDSCAPE  EVOLUTION.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  102.  Treatment  of  the 
processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  landforms  and  the  theories  relat- 
ed to  landform  development.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  a  week. 

ES  362.  FLUVIAL  PROCESSES.  (4)  A  hydrologic  and  geomorphic  study  of  the 
transport  of  water  and  earth  materials  \Mthin  stream  systems.  Erosion,  mass  wast- 
ing, open  channel  flow,  sediment  transport,  flooding,  stream  channel  morphology, 
morphometry  of  drainage  basins,  and  related  topics  will  be  stressed. 

ES  365.  PHYSICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  year  of  a  natural  science  recommended.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  ocean- 
ography with  emphasis  on  world-ocean  environment,  and  the  interrelationships  of 
its  waters  and  its  earthly  and  atmospheric  boundaries.  Includes  seawater  composi- 
tion, oceanic  circulation,  perturbations  of  the  sea  surface  and  geology  of  the  ocean 
basins. 

ES  366.  OCEANOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS  U\B.  (1)  Corequisite:  ES  365.  An  in- 
troduction to  laboratory  methods  in  physical  and  geological  oceanography, 
concentrating  on  techniques  of  data  acquisition,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  One 
two-hour  lab  per  week  and  occasional  field  work. 

ES  367.  HYDROLOGIC  PROCESSES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  101  or  102,  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  atmospheric,  soils,  and  geologic 
aspects  of  surface  and  ground  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  two-hour 
lab  per  week. 

ES  371.  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  A  study  of  concepts 
and  techniques  used  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  air  and  water  resource 
management  plans. 
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ES  372.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of 
earth  sciences,  including  ES  340.  A  survey  of  environmental  impact  requirements 
and  associated  procedures,  guidelines  and  methods  of  assessing  physical  environ- 
mental impacts.  Three  hours  per  week  of  combined  lecture  and  supervised  field 
work. 

ES  385.  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOCHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  102  and 
CHEM  101  or  102,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geochemical  factors  relating  to  man 
and  the  environment  including  chemistry  of  the  biosphere,  lithosphere,  hydro- 
sphere and  atmosphere,  geochemical  cycles  and  the  chemical  effect  of  man  on  his 
ecosystem.  Three  lecture  and  one  two- hour  lab  per  week. 

ES  404.  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARTH  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  major  concepts  in  earth  science  with  em- 
phasis on  implementing  their  instruction  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  week. 

ES  405.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EARTH  SCIENCES.  (14)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  specific  topics  selected  from  one  of  the 
fields  of  the  earth  sciences.  Topics  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 

ES  410.  APPLIED  GEOPHYSICS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  ES  350  or  352,  353  or  335, 
and  360.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  introductory  physics  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Instrumental  analysis  of  the  earth's  physical  parameters.  Study  of  man- 
induced  seismic  and  electrical  signals,  and  natural  magnetic  and  gravitational 
fields  for  the  purposes  of  locating  faults,  ore  bodies,  ground  water  and  other  earth 
hazards  or  resources.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  lab  per  week. 

ES  415.  SITE  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  ES  350  or  352,  353  or  335,  360  and 
introductory  physics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Earth  science  methods  used  in  the 
intensive  study  of  limited  field  areas,  such  as  power  plant  sites,  pipe  line,  tunnel  or 
dam  sites,  mining  locations,  or  any  confined  site  where  earth  processes  will  affect 
human  activity.  Includes  one  two-hour  lab. 

ES  460.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  EARTH  SCIENCES.  (14)  Permission  of  the 
department  must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in  advance.  Tutorial 
study  or  special  research  problems.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Only; 

GGY  601.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Major  topics  in  the  loca- 
tion of  economic  activity  examined  generally  and  in  a  specific  local  occurrence. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

GGY  602.  TOPICS  IN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Major  topics  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  urban  areas  examined  generally  and  in  a  specific  local  ocurrence.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

GGY  603.  TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Major  topics  in  spatial 
aspects  of  political  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  urban  and  regional  spatial 
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patterns  examined  generally  and  in  a  specific  local  occunrence.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

GGY  604.  TOPICS  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Intensive  examination  of 
major  spatial  questions  in  a  given  region.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

GGY  605.  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES.  (3)  Major  topics  concern- 
ing the  physical  environment  with  emphasis  on  pollution  problems  in  urban  areas 
examined  generally  and  in  a  specific  local  occurrence.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

GGY  606.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Major  topics  in  physical 
geography  examined  generally  and  in  specific  local  occurrence.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit 

GGY  615.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  statisti- 
cal and  other  quantitative  techniques  commonly  used  in  geographic  research.  A 
knovA^edge  of  elementary  statistics  is  assumed. 

GGY  616.  CARTOGRAPHIC  PREPARATION  AND  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Cartograph- 
ic design  and  analysis  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  Emphasis  to  be  on  the 
preparation  of  maps,  figures  and  charts.  Techniques  include  scribing  and  various 
photographic  processes.  Two  three-hour  labs  each  week. 

GGY  617.  RESEARCH  DESIGN  FUNDAMENTALS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  scientific  research  and  problem  solving.  Topics 
include  problem  identification,  bibliographic  search,  data  sources  and  collection, 
techniques  selection  and  preparation  of  reports  and  proposals.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  formulate  a  substantive  research  problem. 

GGY  618.  ANALYSIS  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  RESEARCH  DATA.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: GGY  617.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  a  research  project.  In 
addition,  topics  such  as  research  critiques,  preparation  and  presentation  of  re- 
search reports,  and  the  development  of  geographic  thought  are  considered. 

GGY  650.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Study  of  the  current  trends  in  geo- 
graphic thought  and  research  methods,  Pass/No  Credit  grading. 

GGY  651.  TOPICS  IN  GEOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES.  (3)  Detailed  study  of  car- 
tographic, remote  sensing,  quantitative  techniques  or  field  techniques.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 

GGY  680.  DIRECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Individual  research 
into  geographic  topics.  May  be  repeated  one  time. 

GGY  690-691.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROJECT.  (3,3)  Individual  research 
report  based  on  directed  study  of  a  topic  of  geographic  significance.  Pass/No 
Credit  grading. 

Earth  Scier^ces 

ES  650.  WORKSHOP  DM  GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  a.  Earth  Science  I.  A  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  matter  of  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  with  accompany- 
ing laboratory  sessions. 
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ES  651.  WORKSHOPS  IN  GEOLOGY.  (4)  a.  Earth  Science  II.  A  series  of  lec- 
tures on  subject  matter  of  the  lithosphere  and  space  science  with  accompanying 
laboratory  sessions. 

ES  660.  EARTH  SCIENCES  FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  Instructor.  A  concentrated  field  investigation  of  selected  earth  sciences 
topics.  Course  subject  matter,  credit  hours,  location,  and  duration  will  be  specified 
each  time  course  is  offered.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  Pass/No  Credit  grading. 

HISTORY 

Chairman:  To  Be  Announced 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advariced  Ur^dergraduates  and  Graduates 

HIS  411.  PROBLEMS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  colloquium  designed  around  a  prob- 
lem in  history,  utilizing  reading,  discussion,  reports  and  short  papers.  Topics  vary 
within  the  fields  of  American,  European,  Latin  American,  African  and  Asian  his- 
tory. May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

HIS  416.  RECENT  UNITED  STATES  RADICAUSM.  (3)  Radical  thought  and 
action  in  the  United  States  since  1890.  Emphasis  on  Marxian-Socialism,  Black  and 
labor  radicalism,  radical  women  and  the  New  Left  movement 

HIS  491.  HISTORY  INTERNSHIP.  (1-3)  Applied  historical  techniques  utilizing 
modem  methodology  and  experiences  in  off-campus  institutions,  or  on  historical 
sites.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  for  a  maximum  of  six  hours. 

HIS  492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  history.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Onh^ 

HIS  601.  DIRECTED  READINGS/RESEARCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior  written 
consent  of  instructor  and  graduate  coordinator.  Graduate  students  will  meet  indi- 
vidually or  in  small  groups  with  the  instructor  and  will  be  assigned  readings  and/or 
research  on  a  theme  which  relates  to  the  lectures  of  an  undergraduate  class.  At- 
tendance at  the  lectures  is  a  course  requirement,  but  evaluation  and  credit  will  be 
based  on  directed  readings/research  and  conferences  or  small  group  discussion. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

HIS  602.  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  instructor  and  graduate  coordinator.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Graduate  students  will  meet  individually  or  in  small  groups  with  the  instructor  and 
will  develop  syllabi,  lesson  plans,  bibliographies,  and  instructional  materials  on  a 
theme  which  relates  to  the  lectures  of  an  undergraduate  class.  Attendance  at  the 
lectures  is  a  course  requirement,  but  evaluation  and  credit  will  be  based  on  the 
curriculum  materials  developed  and  on  conference  or  small  group  discussion. 

HIS  650.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Intensive  tireatment  of  a  period  of  broader 
survey  of  a  topic,  depending  on  student  needs  and  staff  resources.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  credit. 
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HIS  693.  HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  his- 
torian and  his  philosophical  and  methodogical  approach.  Required  of  all  M.A. 
candidates. 

HIS  694.  READINGS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior  written  consent  of  in- 
structor. Coverage  of  historical  periods  or  topics  through  individually  designed 
reading  programs;  scheduled  conferences  with  a  staff  member.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit 

HIS  696.  GRADUATE  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  A  colloquium  focused  on  a  theme  or 
period.  Assigned  readings,  short  papers  and  reports  directed  toward  developing 
research  and  writing  skills.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

HIS  697.  DIRECTED  RESEARCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior  written  consent  of  in- 
structor. Investigation  of  a  historical  problem  culminating  in  a  research  paper.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

HIS  699.  THESIS.  (3  or  6)  May  be  repeated  by  permission,  if  taken  for  three 
hours  credit  Six  hours  of  Thesis  may  be  taken  during  a  single  semester.  Appropri- 
ate research  and  written  e)q30sition  of  that  research  is  required.  If  the  thesis  is  the 
outgrowth  of  previous  course  work,  considerable  additional  research  and  writing 
must  be  attempted. 

MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Professor  Schell 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses  Available  for  Graduate  Credit  in  the  M.H.D.L. 
Program 

Course  Numbering  for  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  in  Mathematics  Courses 

The  first  digit  of  each  course  number  indicates  the  year  in  which  the  course  is  nor- 
mally taken.  The  middle  digit  of  each  course  number  indicates  the  lowest  grade 
level  and  certificate  served,  according  to  the  following  scheme: 


Middle  Digit 

LovDest  Grade  Level  Served 

Certificate 

0 

0 

K-3 

4 

4 

Intermediate 

7 

7 

Secondary 

These  courses  are  primarily  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification,  certificate 
renewal,  certificate  upgrading,  or  for  students  in  the  MHDL  program.  None  of 
these  courses  may  be  applied  to  a  major  in  mathematics  (but  may  be  accepted  as 
non-math  electives  for  the  BA,  B.S.,  or  MA  Ed.  degrees). 

Approval  of  Individual  Program 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  advice  regarding  his  progress 
toward  the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  adviser  appointed  at  the  time  of 
his  admission  to  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
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Examination 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (including  an  oral  exami- 
nation) on  overall  work  presented  for  the  degree. 

MAE  500.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION,  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 
(1-6)  Consent  of  the  department. 

MAE  501.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  equiv- 
alent. A  study  of  the  number  systems  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  meanings,  properties  of  addition,  multiplication,  inverses,  systems  of 
numeration,  and  number  line  appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward 
a  major  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  transfer  students  who  have  completed  six 
semester  hours  of  mathematics  at  another  university.) 

MAE  505.  GEOMETRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAE  202  or  MAE 
501  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  geom- 
etry and  a  brief  treatment  of  non-Euclidian  geometry.  Emphasis  on  learning  activi- 
ties and  teaching  techniques  for  teachers  of  mathematics  K-12. 

MAE  540.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION,  INTERMEDIATE.  (1-6) 
Consent  of  the  department. 

MAE  541.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
(3)  Prerequisites:  MAE  202  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  algebraic 
properties  or  the  real  numbers;  functions,  equations,  inequalities,  and  their  graphs; 
activities  and  applications  related  to  upper  elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 

MAE  570.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION,  SECONDARY.  (1-6) 
Consent  of  the  department. 

MAE  571.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  MAE  202  or  mathematics  major  with  declared  option  for  Secondary 
School  Certification,  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  secondary  school 
mathematics  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum  K-12.  Strategies,  techniques,  and 
activities  in  teaching  mathematics. 

Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses  Available  for  Graduate  Credit  in  the  M.H.D.L. 
or  M.A.  Ed.  Program 

MAT  300.  TOPICS  IN  FOUNDATIONS  OR  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
(2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  in  the  foundations  or  the 
history  of  mathematics  selected  so  as  to  supplement  regular  course  offerings  in 
this  area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by  students  and/or  faculty  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with 
the  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  310.  TOPICS  IN  DECISION  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  the  department.  Topics  in  decision  mathematics  selected  so  as  to  supplement 
regular  course  offerings  in  this  area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by 
students  and/or  faculty  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeat- 
ed for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department.) 
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MAT  312.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  311.  A  continua- 
tion of  MAT  311. 

MAT  320.  TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Topics  in  probability  and  statistics  selected  so  as  to 
supplement  regular  course  offerings  in  this  area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be 
proposed  by  students  and/or  faculty  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 
(May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  322.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  241  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better.  Continuous  and  discrete  sample  spaces,  continuous  and  dis- 
crete random  variables,  moments  and  moment  generating  function,  functions  of 
random  variables,  some  standard  distributions,  multivariate  variables,  laws  of  large 
numbers,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes. 

MAT  323.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  322.  Esti- 
mation, bias,  consistency,  efficiency,  method  of  moments,  maximum  likelihood 
estimates,  sufficient  statistics,  testing  hypothesis,  simple  hypothesis,  most  powerful 
test,  composite  hypothesis,  the  power  function,  uniformly  most  powerful  test,  se- 
quential tests,  the  sequential  likelihood  ratio  test,  some  one  sample  problem,  the 
classical  chi-square  test,  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test. 

MAT  340.  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Topics  in  analysis  selected  so  as  to  supplement  regular  course  offerings  in  this 
area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by  students  and/or  faculty  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with 
the  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  341.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  OF  ONE  VARIABLE.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MAT  241  and  junior  standing.  Least  upper  bound  principle;  sequences;  se- 
quences of  functions;  topology  of  the  real  line;  continuity  and  uniform  continuity 
of  functions;  differential  calculus;  Riemann  integration. 

MAT  346.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
241  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Analytic  function  theory;  complex  integration;  se- 
quences; series;  residue  calculus  and  conformal  mapping. 

MAT  360.  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Topics  in  algebra  selected  so  as  to  supplement  regular  course  offerings  in  this  area 
of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by  students  and/or  faculty  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department.) 

MAT  370.  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Topics  in  applied  mathematics  selected  so  as  to  supplement  regu- 
lar course  offerings  in  this  area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by  stu- 
dents and/or  faculty  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  376.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  100, 
MAT  241  and  271.  A  treatment  of  the  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  and 
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boundary  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  An  introduction  to  the 
numerical  solution  of  partial  differential  equations.  Direct  and  iterative  methods  of 
solving  systems  of  equations  will  be  developed.  Selected  problems  will  be  pro- 
grammed for  computer  solution. 

MAT  380.  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY-TOPOLOGY.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Topics  in  geometry  and/or  topology  selected  so  as  to  supplement 
regular  course  offerings  in  this  area  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  be  proposed  by 
students  and/or  faculty  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  (May  be  repeat- 
ed for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MAT  264  and  consent  of  the  department.  Foundations  of  geometry,  affine  geom- 
etry, comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries. 

MAT  383.  INTUITIVE  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  24L  Introduction  to 
combinatorial  topology,  topology  of  E";  winding  number  and  applications;  homo- 
topies  and  the  fundamental  group. 

MAT  391.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Readings, 
study  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  study  independ- 
ently and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

MAT  392.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  continua- 
tion of  MAT  391. 

MAT  409.  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  development  of  mathematics  in  its  histori- 
cal setting  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  modem  times. 

MAT  450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  topology,  differential  geom- 
etry, complex  analysis,  applied  mathematics  or  modem  algebra.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

MAT  491.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Individual 
investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

MAT  492.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  continua- 
tion of  MAT  491. 

MAT  522.  STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. (Credit  toward  mathematics  major  given  only  to  teacher  education  stu- 
dents.) Probability  models,  random  variables,  large  sample  statistics,  inferential  sta- 
tistics. (Credit  toward  mathematics  major  not  given  for  both  MAT  522  and  MAT 
322.) 

Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses  Available  for  Graduate  Credit  in  the  M.HD.L., 
MA.  Ed.  or  MA.  Programs 

MAT  323.  PROBABIUTY  STATISTICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  322.  Estima- 
tion, bias,  consistency,  efficiency,  method  of  moments,  maximum  likelihood  esti- 
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mates,  sufficient  statistics,  testing  hypothesis,  simple  hypothesis,  most  powerful 
test,  sequential  tests,  the  sequential  likelihood  ratio  test,  some  one  sample  prob- 
lem, the  classical  chi-square  test,  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test. 

MAT  443.  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  341  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
An  introduction  to  metric  spaces,  including  properties  of  subsets,  continuity  of 
functions,  pointwise  and  uniform  convergence  of  sequences  of  functions. 

MAT  444.  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  443.  An  introduction  to  Lebesque 
integration  and  measure  theory,  starting  with  a  construction  of  measure  for  closed 
and  bounded  intervals  of  R  and  extending  to  an  axiomatic  treatment  of  a  general 
measure  on  abstract  spaces. 

MAT  463.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  263  and  consent  of 
the  department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering  topics  in 
group  theory,  rings  and  ideals,  fields  and  Galois  theory. 

MAT  464.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  463.  A  continuation  of 
MAT  463. 

MAT  465.  NUMERICAL  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100,  MAT 
264,  271.  Direct  methods  of  solving  linear  systems  by  Gaussian  elimination  and 
triangular  decomposition.  Matrix  and  vector  norms,  condition  numbers  and  accu- 
racy of  solutions.  Methods  for  solving  the  algebraic  eigen-value  problem;  the 
power  and  inverse  power  methods,  reduction  to  upper  Hessenberg  form  and  the 
QR  algorithm.  Iterative  methods  for  solving  large  sparse  matrix  systems;  Jacobi, 
Gauss- Seidel  and  successive  overrelaxation  (SOR)  methods.  Selected  problems 
will  be  programmed  for  computer  solution. 

MAT  481.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  341  or 
383.  Topics  firom  set  theory  and  point  set  topology  such  as  cardinality,  order, 
topoio^cal  spaces,  metric  spaces,  separation  axiom,  compactness  and  connected- 
ness. 

CSC  431.  COMPUTER  SIMULATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100,  MAT  322, 
junior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  simulation  as  a  tool  of 
computer  science  or  applied  mathematics.  Introduction  of  a  simulation  language 
such  as  DYNAMO  or  GASP  and  simulation  methodology.  Topics  will  include  the 
design  of  simulation  models,  discrete  and  continuous  systems  and  optimization 
techniques.  Selected  applications  will  also  be  covered. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Only 

MAT  600.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Sets,  logic  and  axiomatics  with  examples  drawn  firom  algebra  and 
geometry. 

MAT  601.  THE  NUMBER  SYSTEM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  600  or  consent  of  the 
department.  An  axiomatic  development  of  the  number  system  firom  the  natural 
numbers  to  the  complex  numbers. 
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MAT  603.  COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES  AND  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  MAT  601  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  digital  computer 
systems,  the  programming  of  a  digital  computer  and  the  use  of  the  computer  in 
the  solution  of  problems  by  numerical  methods. 

MAT  604.  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  601  or  consent  of  the 
department.  A  selection  of  topics  forming  an  axiomatic  and  rigorous  study  of  anal- 
ysis including  topics  such  as  linear  and  affine  transformation  from  E  to  E,  differen- 
tiation of  functions  from  E  to  E,  integration  theory  and  introduction  to  abstract 
spaces.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MAT  606.  MODEFiN  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Topics  include  groups,  finitely  generated  abelian  groups,  homomorphisms,  Sylow 
theory,  rings  and  ideals,  integral  domains,  fields,  and  polynomials  over  commuta- 
tive rings  and  fields. 

MAT  607.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
Topics  include  systems  of  linear  equations,  and  matrices,  vector  spaces,  linear 
transformations,  determinants,  canonical  forms  of  matrices,  inner  product  spaces. 

MAT  608.  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY-TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  601  or 
consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  selected  topics  from  geometry  and  topology 
such  as:  Euclidean  geometry,  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  projective  geometry,  dif- 
ferential geometry,  point-set  topology,  algebraic  topology.  May  be  repeated  for 

credit. 

MAT  609.  SEMINAR.  (1,2  or  3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  candidacy  for  MA  Ed. 
A  series  of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  in  which  each  student  will  present  one  or 
more  topics  selected  by  the  seminar  coordinator.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MAT  721.  STATISTICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  264,  322,  323,  341.  A  survey 
course  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  frequently  used  statistical  techniques. 
Topics  will  be  selected  firom:  general  discussion  of  estimation  theory  and  hypothe- 
sis testing;  comparison  of  parametric  and  nonparametric  techniques  in  the  one 
and  two  sample  location  and  dispersion  problems;  goodness  of  fit  criterion  and 
tests  for  independence;  measures  of  association;  regression  techniques;  multi- 
sample  inferential  techniques,  parametric  and  nonparametric. 

MAT  741.  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequiste:  MAT  346  and  MAT  443.  A 
study  of  hormomorphic  functions,  complex  integration,  calculus  of  residues,  repre- 
sentation theorems  including  the  Laurent  and  Mittag-Leffler  theorems,  analytic 
continuation,  elliptic  functions,  entire  and  meromorphic  functions,  normal  families 
and  conformal  mapping. 

MAT  742.  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  741.  A  continuation 
of  MAT  741. 

MAT  743.  REAL  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  444.  A  study  of  integration 
and  measure  theory,  including  such  topics  as  Lebesque-Stieltjes  integrals,  Lp- 
spaces,  the  Haar  integral,  the  Riesz-Markov  representation  theorem  and  the 
Radon-Nikodym  theorem. 
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MAT  744.  REAL  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  743.  A  continuation  of 
MAT  743. 

MAT  761.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
study  of  the  structure  of  abstract  linear  spaces,  dual  bases,  quotient  spaces,  tensor 
products,  and  product  spaces.  A  study  of  linear  transformation,  including  projec- 
tions, quotient  transformations,  and  tensor  products  of  transformations.  A  study  of 
inner  products  and  normed  linear  spaces,  with  a  brief  mention  of  examples  such 
as  Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces. 

MAT  763.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  464.  A  study  of  the 
structure  of  groups,  rings  and  modules.  Topics  will  be  selected  from:  groups  with 
operators,  normal  series,  Jordan-Holder  theorem,  products,  co-products,  and  Sy- 
low  theorems.  Module  topics  selected  from:  free  modules,  projective  and  injective 
modules,  exact  sequences,  tensor  product,  exterior  algebra,  dual  modules,  and 
modules  over  principal  ideal  domains. 

MAT  764.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  763.  The  structure  of 
fields  and  commutative  rings.  Topics  will  be  selected  from:  transcendental  and 
algebraic  field  extensions,  Galois  theory  for  finite  and  infinite  field  extensions.  Ring 
topics  selected  from:  localization  of  commutative  rings,  Noetherian  rings,  primary 
decomposition,  Dedekind  domains,  and  discrete  valuations. 

MAT  771.  METHODS  OF  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
271,  371.  A  selection  of  topics  involving  applications  of  analysis  such  as  variational 
methods  in  optimization,  linear  integral  equations,  vibration  and  eigen-value  prob- 
lems, and  asymptotic  expansions. 

MAT  776.  ADVANCED  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  264, 
271,  465.  A  selection  of  topics  from  such  areas  as  iterative  methods  of  solving  lin- 
ear and  nonlinear  systems  of  equations,  approximation  theory,  splines  and  finite 
elements,  and  finite  differences  and  finite  element  methods  of  solving  partial  dif- 
ferential equations. 

MAT  781.  TOPOLOGY  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of 
topological  spaces  and  continuity.  Concepts  treated  will  include  connectedness, 
compactness,  and  metrizability,  and  may  include  further  topics  in  the  various 
branches  of  topology,  i.e.,  point-set  topology,  geometric  topology  and  algebraic 
topology. 

MAT  782.  TOPOLOGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  781.  A  continuation  of  MAT 
781. 

MAT  791.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
seminar  in  which  independent  study  may  be  pursued  by  the  student  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  professor  or  in  which  special  topics  may  be  studied  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

MAT  792.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  MAT  791. 
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PHYSICS 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Oberhofer 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

PHY  321.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  221;  MAT  241 
and  271.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  treating  particle  dynamics, 
the  motion  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  body  motion,  moving  coordinate  systems, 
Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's  equations  and  small  oscillations.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

PHY  331.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  231:  MAT 
241  and  271.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence.  Topics  considered  in- 
clude electrostatics  and  magnetostatics  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  the  motion  of 
charged  particles  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  capacitance,  dielectric  theory, 
field  energy,  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance,  vector  and  scalar  poten- 
tials, magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations,  solutions  of  Maxwell's 
equations  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  propagating  electromagnetic  waves  and 
boundary  value  problems.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  231  and  241,  MAT 
241  and  271,  or  consent  of  the  department.  Empirical  necessity  for  quantum 
physics.  Postulates  of  quantum  physics.  Analytical  study  of  quantum  physics  of  the 
atom.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  231  and  241  or  con- 
sent of  the  department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic  foundations  for  macro- 
scopic systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory  statistical  mechanics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

PHY  411.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  231  and  241  and  MAT 
271.  A  study  of  the  nucleus,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  fission,  fusion,  interac- 
tions of  radiation  with  matter  and  measurement  of  radiation.  Three  hours  lecture 
per  week. 

PHY  421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  321.  Continua- 
tion of  PHY  321.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  331.  Con- 
tinuation of  PHY  331.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  341.  Continuation  of 
PHY  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state  and  nu- 
clear physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  451.  INVESTIGATIONS.  (14)  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of 
department.  An  independent  investigation  by  the  student  on  an  appropriate  topic. 
Both  a  written  and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  will  be 
required. 
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PHY  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  more  advanced  special  topics.  May 
be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department. 

POUTICAL  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Professor  Lyons 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advar)ced  Ur\dergraduates  ar}d  Graduates 

PSC  301.  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION.  (3)  The  study  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  political  culture  of  the  society  is  transmitted,  formally  and  informally,  to 
individual  members.  The  course  examines  the  learning  process,  the  agents  of  so- 
cialization, the  content  of  learning  and  the  consequences  of  policital  socialization 
for  the  functioning  of  the  political  system. 

PSC  303.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA.  (3)  The  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  and  the  effects  of  the  news  media  on  public  opinion  and 
political  behavior.  The  course  emphasizes  research  on  the  development  and  con- 
tent of  public  opinion  and  social  psychological  studies  on  the  process  of  opinion 
change. 

PSC  305.  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  psychological, 
sociological  and  political  variables  that  influence  voting  behavior  and  that  affect 
electoral  stability  and  change.  The  course  emphasizes  studies  derived  from  survey 
research. 

PSC  307.  ETHNIC  POLITICS.  (3)  The  role  of  racial,  religious  and  nationality 
groups  in  American  politics. 

PSC  311.  THE  CONGRESS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
American  political  system  and  its  relationship  with  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  course  includes  study  of  the  recruitment  and  socialization  of  congress- 
men, the  committee  system  and  roll  call  analysis. 

PSC  312.  THE  PRESIDENCY.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  role  of  the  Presidency  in  the 
American  political  system  and  its  relationship  wnth  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment The  course  includes  study  of  the  strategies  of  presidential  nomination  and 
election,  the  sources  and  indicators  of  presidential  power,  how  those  who  have 
held  the  office  have  shaped  it  and  been  shaped  by  it. 

PSC  313.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Survey  of  the  empirical  studies  concerning 
the  determinants  of  the  behavior  of  judges. 

PSC  314.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  (3)  Examines  the  develop- 
ment of  American  constitutionalism,  with  a  major  emphasis  on  the  roles  played  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  emergence  of  the  American  political  system.  Studies  the 
justices  as  intellectual  personalities  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies. 
Utilizes  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  opinions,  histories,  biographies  and  political 
science  analyses  to  study  the  evolution  of  governmental  powers  and  individual 
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rights  from  colonial  America  through  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt  Court  or  Stone 
Court  in  1946. 

PSC  315.  CML  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES.  (3)  An  analysis  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  relating  to  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

PSC  317.  POLITICS  OF  CRIMINAL  Ij\W.  (3)  This  course  studies  the  politics  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  interactions  with  the  Congress,  Presidency,  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  states  in  the  formulation  of  policies  relating  to  the  criminal  law. 

PSC  318.  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Examines  the  formulation  of  deseg- 
regation and  poverty  policies  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels.  It  studies  the 
interaction  of  law  and  social  change  in  these  areas  of  public  policy  with  an  empha- 
sis upon  the  political  processes  of  courts  and  other  legal  subsystems. 

PSC  321.  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  political  process  in  the  nation's 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  adjustments  and  responses  of  the  U.S.  governmental 
system  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  urban  crisis. 

PSC  322.  CONTEMPORARY  URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  POUCIES.  (3)  A 
study  of  selected  urban  problems,  including  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  governmental  policies  designed  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Topics  of 
interest  would  include:  crime  and  law  enforcement,  poverty  and  welfare,  urban 
transportation,  education,  pollution,  housing  and  redevelopment  and  urban  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  patterns. 

PSC  331.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Comparative  study  of 
political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform,  revolution  and  nation-build- 
ing. 

PSC  336.  COMPARATIVE  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Urban  growth,  urban  prob- 
lems and  political  response  in  cross-national  perspective.  Focus  on  the  urban  poli- 
cy process  including  political  explanations  for  variations  in  national  urban  growth 
and  urban  structure.  Attention  to  selected  case  and  comparative  studies  on  the 
U.S.,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

PSC  343.  AFRICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  A  comparative  perspective  on  the  politics  of 
independence  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  on  the  performance  of  the  new  political 
systems  there  in  terms  of  national  and  international  integration  and  the  moderni- 
zation of  traditional  societies  and  economies. 

PSC  345.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  (3)  The 
origins  of  Bolshevism  and  the  substance  and  role  of  Marxist-Leninist  idealogy.  The 
structure  and  function  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The 
principles  of  Soviet  politics  and  the  instruments  of  rule.  The  Soviet  political  system 
in  transition  and  its  relationship  to  worid  communism. 

PSC  357.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of  contempo- 
rary American  foreign  policy-making. 

PSC  357L.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  LABORATORY  (1)  The  laboratory 
experience  will  allow  students  to  simulate  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
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United  States  government  in  the  solution  of  key  foreign  policy  issues.  One  labora- 
tory period  of  two  hours  per  week. 

PSC  359.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content  and  evolution 
of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change  and  continuity  in  Russian 
and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems  of  Soviet  diplomacy  with  other  world 
powers  and  with  the  Mandst-Leninist  nations  of  the  communist  international  sys- 
tem. 

PSC  375.  LEGAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  A  study  of  the  contributions  of  natural  law, 
legal  positivism  and  legal  realism  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  the  nature  of  law. 

PSC  383.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  The  role  of  the  administrator  and 
public  bureaucracy  in  modem  democratic  society.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  interplay  of  forces  created  by  executives,  legislators,  political  parties  and  in- 
terest groups. 

PSC  384.  DECISION  MAKING  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  An  exami- 
nation of  the  major  schools  of  decision  making  theory:  rationalism,  incrementalism 
and  mixed-scanning.  The  use  of  these  approaches  in  public  administration  in 
areas  of  budgeting,  organization  and  program  design  and  personnel  will  be  stud- 
ied, using  problem  sets  and  simulation  techniques. 

PSC  387.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  A  study  of  administration  in  the  con- 
text of  the  urban  setting.  Attention  will  be  given  to  urban  governmental  bureaucra- 
cies, their  response  to  and  interaction  with  their  environments  and  their  roles  in 
developing  urban  policy. 

PSC  392.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SURVEY  RESEARCH.  (3)  An  examination  of 
the  purposes,  logic  and  procedures  of  survey  research  in  the  study  of  political  atti- 
tudes and  behavior.  The  major  steps  in  survey  research— planning,  sampling,  ques- 
tionnaire design,  data  collection,  processing  data  and  analysis— will  be  reviewed. 
The  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  newly  acquired  skills  in  a  field  situa- 
tion. 

PSC  399.  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
apply  policital  science  concepts  in  a  simulated  (real-world)  setting  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  faculty  member.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  permis- 
sion.) 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students  Onli> 

PSC  600.  TOPICS  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (14) 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  An  intensive  graduate-level  study  of  a  political 
topic.  The  particular  topic  investigated  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester,  and  a 
graduate  may  take  more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 

PSC  601.  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Graduate-level  course  focusing 
on  the  historical  relationship  between  politics  and  socioeconomic  developments  in 
urban  areas.  Contemporary  fiscal  problems  and  federal  urban  programs  are  also 
examined. 
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PSC  602.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBUC  POUCY  AND  URBAN  PROBLEMS.  (3)  A 
seminar  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  public  policy  on  selected  urban  prob- 
lems. Problems  examined  include  urban  revenue  and  ejqienditure  patterns,  hous- 
ing and  redevelopment,  poverty  and  welfare,  crime  and  law  enforcement,  environ- 
mental protection  and  public  education. 

PSC  606.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  PUBUC  POLICY.  (3)  Graduate-level 
course  designed  to  focus  on  the  urban  policy  process  from  a  cross-national  per- 
spective. Those  policy  problem  areas  which  the  United  States  shares  with  the  rest 
of  the  urban  world,  including  growth  management,  housing,  transportation  and 
service  delivery  systems,  will  receive  particular  emphasis. 

PSC  610.  QUANTITATIVE  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  URBAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (3)  Theories  of  research  design  and  measurement.  Strategies  for  conduct- 
ing research  as  well  as  the  techniques  employed  in  urban  research  problems. 

PSC  611.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  Dis- 
cussion and  manipulation  of  data  sets  and  information  in  urban  administration. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  sources  of  information  and  their  role  in  the  adminis- 
trative process. 

PSC  620.  PUBUC  VALUES  AND  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  Survey  of 
the  normative  environment  in- which  urban  administration  exists  and  the  role  of 
the  administrator  in  making  value  judgments. 

PSC  621.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  The  impact  of  public  organizations  on  the  urban  economic 
environment  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  securing  funds  for  public  activities 
and  developing  the  urban  area. 

PSC  622.  LAW  AND  URBAN  POLICY.  (3)  Role  of  the  judicial  process  in  shap- 
ing urban  policy  in  the  field  of  urban  administration  and  the  role  of  administrative 
law  in  influencing  behavior  of  urban  public  organizations. 

PSC  623.  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  field 
of  public  administration  covering  principles  of  administrative  organization  and 
management.  Goal  setting,  program  implementation,  and  evaluation  are  empha- 
sized. 

PSC  624.  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  MAKING.  (3)  Graduate- 
level  course  focusing  on  various  organization  and  decision-making  theories,  in- 
cluding bureaucractic,  human  relations,  environmental  and  systems  approaches. 
The  structure  and  processes  of  local,  state  and  national  governmental  units  will  be 
examined  in  terms  of  how  they  affect  public  policy. 

PSC  627.  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  A  study  of  administra- 
tion and  management  in  an  urban  setting  emphasizing  goal  setting,  program 
implementation,  and  evaluation.  The  relationship  between  public  policy  and  man- 
agement is  also  described  and  analyzed. 
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PSC  630.  PUBUC  BUDGETING  AND  RNANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  The 
theory  and  practice  of  budgetary  techniques  including  capital  budgets  and  the 
management  of  governmental  outlays. 

PSC  631.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Review  of  sys- 
tems analysis  as  a  tool  in  conceptualizing  administrative  problems  and  applying  it 
in  organization  design  and  structure. 

PSC  632.  PUBUC  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  A  review  of  the  context  of 
public  personnel  administration,  the  development  and  impact  of  civil  service  sys- 
tems, and  the  concepts  and  issues  in  contemporary  practices  in  governmental 
organizations. 

PSC  633.  PUBUC  ORGANIZATION  BEHAVIOR  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (3) 
The  role  of  group  relations  in  shaping  public  organization  behavior  and  contem- 
porary approaches  of  applied  behavioral  science  in  team  building  and  organiza- 
tion development. 

PSC  635.  USES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  PUBLIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT. (3)  Development  of  technological  innovations  and  their  utilization  in 
public  management,  including  futuristic  design  of  public  organizations. 

PSC  639.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM  SOLVING.  (3) 
Seminar  devoted  to  topics  in  public  management  which  involve  problem  identifi- 
cation and  solution. 

PSC  640.  CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT  IN  PUBUC  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  The 
role  of  the  administrator  as  a  focal  point  in  sodal  change  and  the  management  of 
the  conflict  which  occurs.  Perspectives  on  the  negotiation  and  bargaining  process 
will  be  reviewed. 

PSC  646.  SEMINAR  IN  ETHNIC  POLITICS.  (3)  Graduate-level  course  empha- 
sizing the  role  of  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  groups  in  local  and  national  politics. 
Historical  and  contemporary  examples  are  examined. 

PSC  648.  SEMINAR  IN  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Studies  the  relation- 
ship between  law  and  social  change  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  urban  con- 
text. Stresses  the  political  processes  of  courts  and  other  legal  subsystems. 

PSC  649.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS.  (3)  Seminar  devoted  to 
contemporary  topics  in  community  relations,  including  relations  of  public  organiza- 
tions to  the  public  and  the  role  of  advocacy  planning  in  administration. 

PSC  650.  POUCY  ANALYSIS  METHODS.  (3)  Contemporary  theories  of  policy 
analysis  with  special  emphasis  upon  analytical  techniques  used  to  assess  public 
policies.  The  role  of  social,  political  and  cultural  theories  as  they  apply  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  public  policies. 

PSC  651.  APPLIED  POUCY  ANALYSIS.  (3)  An  advanced  consideration  of  poli- 
cy analysis  for  the  student.  This  course  considers  contrasting  models  of  policy 
analysis  and  the  appropriate  quantitative  techniques  suited  to  each  model.  The 
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seminar  requires  the  treatment  of  a  specific  public  policy  problem  and  the  use  of 
quantitative  analysis  in  problem  assessment. 

PSC  652.  CASES  IN  URBAN  PUBLIC  POLICY  PROCESS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
process  of  public  policy  development,  identification  of  most  common  sources  for 
initiation  of  public  policy,  and  their  interrelationship  in  specific  cases  in  urban  poli- 
cy formulation. 

PSC  655.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  PROGRAM  EVALUATION.  (3)  Seminar  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  ramifications  of  policy  issues  by  evaluating  the  impact  of 
programs  in  regard  to  their  effectiveness,  cost-benefit,  and  socio-political  externali- 
ties. 

PSC  660.  POLITICS  OF  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING.  (3)  Politics 
of  the  planning  process  in  allocating  resources  in  urban  administration.  The 
course  deals  with  the  topics  of  land  use,  public  recreation,  pollution  and  growth 
development  in  resources. 

PSC  669.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  URBAN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PLAN- 
NING. (3)  Advanced  seminar  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  interaction  of  the 
planning  process  and  the  urban  polity. 

PSC  685.  URBAN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Survey  of  the 
complex  relationships  of  governments  in  an  urban  environment  set  in  the  federal 
system.  A  review  of  the  problems  created  by  that  system  and  the  approaches  to 
their  solutions. 

PSC  690-69L  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  APPUED  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION. 
(3)  Individual  project  report  on  a  directed  topic  of  significance  based  on  field  ex- 
perience in  urban  administration.  Pass/No  Credit  grading. 

PSC  695.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT  INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT.  (3)  Open  under 
special  arrangement.  Pass/No  Credit  grading. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairmar):  Professor  Grimsley 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Aduar)ced  Ur)dergraduates  and  Graduates 

PSY  501.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3)  Assessing  and 
treating  the  exceptional  child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in  several  diagnostic 
categories,  including  the  emotionally  disturbed,  leaming  disabled,  mentally  retard- 
ed, physically  handicapped  and  gifted. 

PSY  502.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  (3)  A  semi- 
nar concerned  with  such  issues  as  racial  attitudes,  prejudice  and  poverty.  Assigned 
reading  and  discussion  deal  with  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
these  problems.  Contributing  lecturers  with  professional  experience  with  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  will  participate. 
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PSY  503.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  (3)  An  intensive  study 
of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  mental  retardation  in  relation  to 
adjustment  and  educational  development.  Emphasis  on  current  research  and 
diagnostic  categories. 

PSY  504.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  A  survey 
of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in  current  use.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  structure,  administration  and  application  of  group  tests.  Individual  tests 
such  as  Stanford  Binet,  WISC  and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 

PSY  505.  ADVANCED  PERSONAUTY  THEORY.  (3)  A  critical  evaluation  of  the 
major  personality  theories  including  an  extensive  survey  of  current  research. 

PSY  514.  METHODS  OF  STUDENT  EVALUATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  instructor.  A  practical  course  of  construction  of  teacher-made  evaluation 
procedures.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  writing  and  item  analysis  of  essay 
and  restricted-response  achievement  tests. 

PSY  520.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THINKING.  (3)  The  study  of  theories  of  learning, 
thinking  and  cognition,  especially  as  they  apply  to  the  educational  process. 

PSY  599.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  junior, 
senior,  or  graduate  standing.  Examination  of  special  psychological  topics. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Chairman:  Professor  Underwood 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

REL  432.  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  An  intensive  analysis  of  selected  issues  which  stem  from  the  interac- 
tion of  modem  thought  and  modem  religious  sensibilities. 

Courses  for  graduate  students  onl\;. 

REL  690.  DIRECTED  STUDIES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instn^ctor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Rent 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

ANT  321.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONAUTY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  101  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  anthropological  contributions  to  theories  of  per- 
sonality formation  including  data  on  tribal  and  national  characteristics,  pattems  of 
child-bearing,  culturally  derived  aspects  of  human  behavior,  deviancy,  and  person- 
al integration  with  the  cultural  milieu. 
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ANT  490.  TOPICS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  101  and  con- 
sent of  the  department.  Examination  of  specialized  topics  in  Anthropology.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  as  topics  vary.  An  example  of  the  courses  which  have  been 
taught  under  this  designation  is: 

AMERICAN  INDIANS  FOR  TEACHERS.  A  course  designed  to  assist  elemen- 
tary and  social  studies  teachers  in  planning  and  teaching  Indian  Studies  units 
in  the  classroom.  Workshop  sessions  include  lectures  on  Indian  cultures  and 
history,  arts  and  crafts  activities,  music,  dance,  games,  religion  and  folklore,  lan- 
guages and  foods. 

SOC  311.  SOCIAL  INEQUALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology. 
Cross-cultural  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  distributive  system  of  societies  fo- 
cusing upon  the  e)q3lanation  of  inequality  among  societies  and  the  variations  in 
power,  privilege  and  prestige. 

SOC  313.  WORK  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociol- 
ogy. Analysis  of  occupational  and  professional  socialization  and  roles;  career  pat- 
terns and  professional  ideologies;  and  occupational  structure  and  change. 

SOC  315.  BUREAUCRACIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory Sociology.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  complex  organiza- 
tions with  special  attention  to  rationalization  through  bureaucracy  and  the  mecha- 
nisms of  change. 

SOC  322.  POPULATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Cross-cultural  comparison  of  populations,  their  growth,  composi- 
tion, and  distribution  for  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Emphasis  upon  those  fac- 
tors creating  variations  in  the  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration  of  populations. 
Introduction  to  basic  demographic  measures  and  sources  of  demographic  data 
used  in  community  analyses  is  included. 

SOC  324.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  the  concept  of  community,  methods  of  delineating  and  describing  the 
dimensions  of  community  and  examination  of  planned  and  unplanned  commu- 
nity change. 

SOC  354.  THEORIES  AND  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
353.  Systematic  analysis  of  competing  and  complementary  theories  in  contempo- 
rary sociology  and  the  acquisition  and  application  of  the  basic  skills  of  theory 
construction. 

SOC  355.  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  METHODS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
353.  Examination  and  application  of  research  principles  and  techniques  for  the 
verification  of  sociological  propositions,  including  the  formulation  of  the  problem, 
the  design  of  the  research,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
data.  Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  a  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  each 
week. 

SOC  361.  SOCIALIZATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analy- 
sis and  process  of  socialization  and  social  interaction  and  the  sociocultural  dimen- 
sion of  personality. 
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SOC  363.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SMALL  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Systematic  analysis  and  application  of  theoretical  and 
empirical  research  pertaining  to  the  behavior  of  small  groups. 

SOC  372.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Examination  of  the  forms,  causes,  consequences  and  control  of  deviant  behavior. 

SOC  373.  JUVENILE  DELIQUENCY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Sociological 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  youth  crime  with  special  attention  to  major  sociological 
and  sodal  psychological  theories  of  delinquency  causation. 

SOC  420.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HOUSING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  housing  as  both  a  social 
and  physical  variable  in  human  life.  Topics  to  be  examined  from  a  cross-cultural 
perspective  include  housing  as  a  social  problem,  housing  and  its  relationship  to 
social  policy,  community  development,  social  stratification,  life  cycle,  racial-ethnic 
relations,  individuals  and  neighborhoods,  tenant-landlord  relations,  and  altema- 
tives  in  the  future. 

SOC  432.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  CHANGING  AMERICAN  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Introductory  Sociology,  SOC  232  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  family  system  and  other  institutions  in 
the  social  system  and  how  this  relationship  has  changed  over  time.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  integration  of  occupational,  parental  and  marital  roles. 

SOC  435.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  educational  institution  \wth  emphasis  upon 
the  school  class  as  a  sodal  system  and  the  school  as  a  social  environment  and  a 
complex  organization. 

SOC  456.  SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Completion  of  all  other  required  core  courses.  Synthesis  and  utilization  of 
basic  sociological  principles  and  techniques  in  supervised  independent  theoriza- 
tion  and  verification  including  the  presentation  of  projects  to  seminar  members 
and  department  faculty  for  evaluation  and  critidsm. 

SOC  461.  HUMAN  SEXUALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sodology  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  social  and  social-psychological  dimensions 
of  human  sexuality.  Designed  to  stimulate  the  exploration  of  sexual  values,  both 
the  student's  own  and  those  of  others,  and  to  provide  a  sociological  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  cultural  setting  in  which  these  values  are  manifested. 

SOC  463.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SEX  ROLES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  changing  sex  role  behavior  in  American  society. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  socialization  into  sex  roles,  institutional  sexism  and  altemative 
sex  role  models. 

SOC  485.  TOPICS  IN  APPUED  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Spedfic  prerequisites  for  each  topic  will  be  published.  Explorations  of 
uses  of  sodological  skills  in  various  occupational  settings.  Each  offering  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  examining  the  uses  of  sodological  skills  in  a  spedfic  ap- 
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plied  setting.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  six  hours  credit  as  topics  vary.  (Descrip- 
tions of  specific  topics  to  be  offered  each  term  are  available  from  the  departmental 
office.) 

SOC  490.  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Examination  of  specialized  sociological  topics  selected  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty. May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (A  listing  and  brief  description  of  specific  courses 
offered  each  term  is  available  from  the  departmental  office.)  Examples  of  courses 
which  have  been  offered  under  this  designation  are: 

AGING  AND  SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED.  Introduction  to  social  gerontology 
including  theories  of  aging,  perspectives  on  aging  and  the  place  of  the  aging 
adult  in  society.  Emphasis  on  societal  responses  to  the  aging  adult  through 
both  public  and  private  programs  and  identification  of  unmet  service. 

RELATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS.  Examination  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  rela- 
tions within  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools.  Emphasis  on  the  effect  of  the 
dynamics  of  intra-school  relationships  on  teacher-student  performance  and  atti- 
tudes and  ways  to  assess  and  modity  student-teacher  relationships  within  class- 
rooms. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  FOR  EDUCATORS.  Application  of  basic  so- 
cial science  research  techniques  to  problems  of  concern  to  educators.  Each 
student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  select  a  research  problem  relevant  to  his  or 
her  interests  and  proceed  through  the  research  process  by  means  of  a  set  of 
exercises. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  Description  and  analysis 
of  social  welfare  programs  and  practice  as  these  relate  to  the  needs  and  rights 
of  children  including  unmet  needs,  issues  and  trends  and  the  uses  of  planning 
and  research  to  develop  more  effective  programs. 

SOC  495.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Supervised  investigation  of  a  sociological  problem  of  special  interest 
to  the  student  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  510.  INTERGROUP  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductoiy  Sociology 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  social  and  social-psychological  determi- 
nants of  intergroup  relations  through  an  examination  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions, race  relations,  relations  between  social  classes,  ethnic,  national  and  religious 
groups  and  other  major  social  groupings  in  contemporary  societies.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  processes  which  introduce  change  in  patterns  of  relations. 

SOC  525.  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Seminar  concerned  with  the  development  and  change  of 
urban  societies  utilizing  cross-cultural  comparisons  and  focusing  upon  social 
organization,  ecology,  demographic  composition,  social  psychological  attributes, 
and  social  problems  of  urban  life. 

SOC  557.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  I:  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Systematic  examination  of  theories  and 
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principles  of  social  structure  and  organization  with  special  emphasis  on  role  and 
systems  analysis  and  the  segmentation  and  integration  of  society. 

SOC  558.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  II:  SOCIOCULTURAL 
CHANGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Systematic  examination  of 
the  principal  theories  and  principles  of  sociocultural  change  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  evolutionary  development  of  social  types,  industrialization  and  urbanization 
of  American  society  and  transition  of  developing  countries. 


College  of 

Business  Administration 


Dean:  Professor  Neel 


Enrollment  in  the  following  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  is  normally  restricted  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  all 
prerequisites  and  have  been  admitted  to  full  standing  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

MGT  611.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  A  study  of  the  method  of  economic 
analysis  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  external  economic  environment  of 
the  organization.  The  economic  factors  determining  changes  in  national  income 
and  levels  of  economic  activity  in  the  nation,  region  and  industry  are  considered 
and  analyzed.  Analytical  concepts  and  techniques  for  forecasting  general  econom- 
ic and  industry  activity  are  developed,  and  the  relevance  of  such  techniques  for 
administration  of  organizations  is  examined. 

MGT  612.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  This  course  examines  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pricing  system  within  the  various  market  structures  of  the  economy. 
Included  are  the  price  and  output  decision  of  the  firm  under  conditions  of  pure 
competition,  monopoly,  oligopoly  and  monopolistic  competition.  The  problems  of 
economic  concentration,  resource  allocation  and  the  role  of  government  in  a  mar- 
ket economy  are  studied. 

MGT  621.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  planning,  design, 
implementation  and  control  of  management  information  systems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  merging  utilization  of  more  advanced  information  systems,  the  role 
of  information  management  process  and  the  networks  necessary  for  efficient 
transmittal  of  information  to  the  proper  sources.  Of  particular  importance  is  the 
generation  and  analysis  of  data  for  decision  making. 

MGT  622.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  BUSINESS.  (3)  An  analytical 
approach  to  the  management  process.  Generalized  models  for  decision  making 
will  be  explored  with  major  emphasis  placed  on  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  management  problems. 
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MGT  631.  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  management's  use 
of  accounting.  Topics  include  profit  planning  and  control,  evaluation  of  perfor- 
mance, cost  analysis  and  income  tax  planning. 

MGT  641.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  This  course  draws  upon  the 
economic,  behavioral,  and  quantitative  disciplines  to  develop  one's  ability  to  man- 
age in  or  around  the  operating  systems  of  organizations— both  manufacturing  and 
non-manufacturing.  A  framework  for  analysis  is  developed  and  applied  through 
cases,  to  decisions  of  capacity  utilization,  facilities  planning,  technological  changes, 
and  others. 

MGT  651.  FINANCIAL  MARKETS.  (3)  A  broad  survey  of  both  the  money 
and  capital  markets.  Interest  rate  determination  and  determinants  of  money  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  be  stressed.  Emphasis  will  also  be  given  to  principal  instru- 
ments within  the  interactions  between  the  money  and  capital  markets. 

MGT  652.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Theory  and  practice  of  corpo- 
rate finance  including  asset  management,  cost  of  capital  and  capital  budgeting, 
optimization  problems  and  socio-economic  aspects  of  financial  management. 
Computer  technology  vA\\  be  employed. 

MGT  653.  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Theory  and  practice  of  invest- 
ment problems  of  individuals  and  fund  managers.  Investment  analysis,  elements  of 
the  investment  process  and  criteria  for  investment  decisions  will  be  emphasized 
with  employment  of  the  computer  as  relevant. 

MGT  661.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  I.  (3)  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  develop  a  student's  ability  to  analyze  the  conduct  of  people  in  organizations. 
Problems  in  motivation,  leadership,  conflict  management,  group  dynamics,  and 
organization  structure  are  stressed. 

MGT  662.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  II.  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to 
cover  topics  in  organizational  development.  Specific  subjects  covered  are  manage- 
ment by  objectives,  performance  determinants  and  appraisal,  design  of  complex 
organizations,  team  building,  and  organizational  change. 

MGT  671.  MARKETING  AND  LOGISTICS.  (3)  This  course  draws  upon  the 
disciplines  of  economics,  the  behavioral  sciences  and  mathematics  to  develop  per- 
ception and  skill  in  marketing  and  logistics  management.  The  focus  is  upon  the 
decisions  required  to  effectively  balance  the  objectives  and  resources  of  the  firm  in 
developing  successful  marketing  and  logistics  strategies.  Case  studies,  simulations 
and  computer  techniques  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

MGT  672.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  FORECASTING.  (3)  This 
course  will  explore  the  techniques  and  methodology  used  in  the  collection,  analy- 
sis and  interpretation  of  economic,  demographic  and  sociological  data  for  use  in 
managerial  decision-making.  The  techniques  of  economic,  industry  and  sales  fore- 
casting will  be  developed. 

MGT  673.  MARKETING  COMMUNICATION  AND  PROMOTION.  (3)  The 
problems  of  mass  communication,  advertising,  promotion  and  public  relations  will 
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be  explored  in  depth.  The  legal  and  ethical  problems  involved  in  this  area  will  be 
analyzed.  Case  studies  will  be  used. 

MGT  681.  LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT.  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  common 
and  statutory  law  which  is  applicable  in  a  business  decision  making  context.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  Federal  Regulatory  Law  and  the  role  and  functioning 
of  the  Federal  Regulatory  Agencies  in  supervising  the  scope  of  permissible  busi- 
ness activities. 

MGT  690.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (3-6).  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  permit  a  student  to  undertake  directed  individual  study  and  in-depth 
analysis  of  a  special  area  of  management,  economics,  business  or  accounting.  The 
course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  require- 
ments in  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  program  and  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  prowded  a  different  area  of  study  is  undertaken  each  time.  Per- 
mission of  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  who  would  direct  the  study  must  be 
secured  before  registering  for  the  course. 

MGT  692.  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Virtually  every  management 
decision  has  social  consequences.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  developing  perception  and  skill  in  analyzing  the  ethical,  moral,  political 
and  social  aspects  of  policy  formulation  and  implementation.  Management's  re- 
sponsibilities to  consumers,  employees,  investor/owners  and  to  society  are 
stressed.  Case  studies  are  used  extensively  in  this  course. 

MGT  694.  MANAGEMENT  POLICY.  (3)  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  need  to  integrate  the  functional  activities  of  the 
firm  in  planning  corporate  objectives  and  achieving  operating  results.  Throughout 
the  course,  attention  is  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  identify  issues  and  prob- 
lems of  the  firm  as  a  whole,  to  explore  alternatives,  and  to  make  decisions  which 
recognize  the  interrelationships  of  the  functional  specialties  within  the  total  organi- 
zation. The  student  is  ejqsected  to  apply  and  integrate  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
analysis  developed  in  the  preceding  courses  of  the  MBA  program. 

MGT  696.  STRATEGIC  PLANNING.  (3)  This  course  focuses  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  firm  or  organization  as  a  whole  within  a  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment. Changing  industry  conditions,  as  well  as  technological,  social,  political  and 
economic  changes  affect  the  firm  as  it  plans  for  continuity  of  operation.  Plans, 
strategies  and  implementing  policies  must  be  developed  if  the  firm  is  to  continue. 
Strategic  planning  techniques  being  developed  by  researchers  and  by  corporate 
practitioners  are  studied.  A  major  objective  of  the  course  is  to  assure  that  the  stu- 
dent completing  the  professional  MBA  program  can  demonstrate  application  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  This  is  done  through  a  study  of  cases,  current  informa- 
tion on  company  and  industry  applications,  and  through  a  major  written  project. 
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ECONOMICS 

Chairman:  Professor  Davis 

The  following  courses  offered  for  graduate  credit  by  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics will  not  be  accepted  for  graduate  credit  in  the  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration program  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

ECO  405.  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  BARGAINING  STRATEGY.  (3)  Prereq- 
uisites: ECO  202  and  ECO  305.  Cost/benefit  analysis  is  applied  to  different 
theories  of  negotiation  strategy.  Emphasis  is  on  the  negotiation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts.  Topics  also  covered  include  the  use  of  arbitration,  mediation, 
conciliation  and  fact-finding  boards  to  resolve  disputes. 

ECO  412.  ECONOMETRICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  312  and  CSC  100 
or  CSC  101.  Tools  of  analysis  developed  in  this  course  are  more  extensive  and  of 
a  greater  depth  than  those  studied  in  ECO  312  and  they  allow  problems  of 
greater  complexity  to  be  studied.  Regression  and  correlation  techniques  are  ap- 
plied to  economic  and  business  problems  derived  from  government  and  business 
environments. 

ECO  416.  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  315  or  ECO  370. 
The  revenue  and  e)q3enditure  problems  of  governmental  units.  Intergovernmental 
financial  relationships  and  the  impact  of  federal  fiscal  policy  upon  the  American 
economy. 

ECO  435.  ECONOMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202. 
Different  theories  of  economic  growth  and  development  are  examined  with  a  view 
to  their  applications  to  varying  economic  and  social  systems.  Current  theoretical 
models  are  studied  in  order  to  determine  their  relevance  to  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  to  both  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 

ECO  449.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3  to  6  hours  cred- 
it, by  determination  of  Department  of  Economics).  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and 
ECO  202.  Enrollment  granted  only  by  permission  of  a  faculty  committee  from  the 
Department  of  Economics.  Prior  to  enrollment,  plans  for  the  student's  work  as- 
signments in  this  course  must  be  completed.  Assignments  in  governmental  utilities, 
banking  and  other  paid  employment  must  utilize  the  techniques  and  principles 
learned  in  core  requirements  in  economics.  Work  assignments  require  enough 
faculty  contact  with  the  student  and  employer  to  insure  satisfactory  performance 
by  the  student. 

ECO  450.  URBAN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  This  course 
analyzes  the  inter-relationships  of  economic  agents  in  an  urban  area,  emphasizing 
manufacturing  and  households.  Topics  will  include  economic  growth,  urban  loca- 
tion and  land  use,  public  finance  and  urban  transportation. 

ECO  455.  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  An 
examination  of  factors  that  determine  the  economic  activities  of  a  region.  Particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  to  issues  such  as  income  determination  within  a  region 
and  trade  between  regions.  Other  topics  include  competition  between  the  North 
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and  South,  government  action  to  encourage  regional  development  and  human 
migration  between  regions. 

ECO  460.  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO 
202.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  transportation  system.  Topics  covered  include: 
historical  development  of  the  various  modes,  costs  and  rate-making,  regulation 
and  national  transportation  policy. 

ECO  471.  ECONOMICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECO  201.  An  examination  of  the  theory  of  international  trade.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude determination  of  international  trade  patterns,  the  welfare  implications  of 
international  trade,  the  effects  of  tariffe  and  quotas,  economic  integration  and 
international  trade  and  the  LDC's. 

ECO  472.  ECONOMICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ECO  201.  A  survey  of  international  monetary  theory.  Detailed  discussion  is 
undertaken  of  exchange  rate  determination,  balance  of  payments  and  adjustment, 
international  liquidity,  capital  movements,  international  financial  organizations  and 
monetary  reform  proposals. 

ECO  477.  EVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECO  202.  The  development  of  the  great  economic  ideas  of  value,  distribution, 
employment,  vAth  special  emphasis  on  the  foundations  of  classical  economic 
thought. 

ECO  480.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  various  types  of 
industries— competitive,  oligopolistic,  monopolistic  and  monopolistically  competi- 
tive—and of  the  questions  of  public  policy  in  dealing  with  problems  created  by 
industrial  concentration. 

ECO  482.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  A  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  public  utilities,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  methods  of 
rate-making  and  regulation  in  public  utilities. 

ECO  502.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  No  prerequi- 
sites. A  course  primarily  designed  for  public  school  teachers.  Emphasis  is  on  issues 
and  examples  that  lend  themselves  to  classroom  presentation  in  the  social  studies 
area  of  public  school  curriculum.  Includes  the  development,  meaning  and  func- 
tioning of  the  institutions  which  characterize  the  American  economy.  May  not  be 
taken  for  upper- level  elective  credit  in  Business  or  Economics,  but  may  be  taken 
for  general  university  elective  credit  by  College  of  Business  majors  and  others. 
This  course  shall  not  be  accepted  for  graduate  credit  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program. 
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College  of 
Engineering 

Acting  Dean:  Associate  Professor  Evett 

Eveiy  student  enrolled  in  the  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  program  must 
have  a  designated  major  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  College,  namely,  Engi- 
neering Analysis  and  Design,  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials,  or 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  It  is  assumed  that  most  programs  of  study 
will  fall  into  one  of  these  three  general  plans: 

18  hours  of  engineering  +  6  hours  of  math  or  science  +  6  hours  of  business, 
geography,  etc. 

18  hours  of  engineering  +  12  hours  of  math  or  sciences 

24  hours  of  engineering  +  6  hours  of  math,  science,  business,  geography,  etc. 

The  following  numbering  system  has  been  employed: 

400  level  —  courses  intended  for  undergraduate  credit  but,  with  the  approval  of 
the  department  offering  the  course  and  the  student's  Program 
Committee,  can  be  used  for  graduate  credit  (maximum  of  12  hours 
for  a  student). 
500  level  —  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  but  open  to  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  students  subject  to  departmental  approval. 
600  level  —  courses  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Undergraduate  students  in  engineering  who  are  within  less  than  12  semester 
hours  of  graduation  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  major  department 
chairman,  enroll  in  courses  for  which  they  may  receive  graduate  credit  after  ob- 
taining the  BSE  and  being  admitted  to  the  graduate  program.  Such  course  work 
may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  BSE  degree.  The 
total  course  hours  carried  in  this  status  may  not  exceed  12  of  which  no  more  than 
nine  may  be  for  graduate  credit. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN 

Chainnan:  Professor  Wayne 

EAD  415.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
341  or  permission  of  department  A  study  of  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  systems 
wnth  multidegrees  of  freedom.  Transient  vibrations,  analog  simulation,  non-linear 
vibrations  and  the  vibration  of  continuous  systems. 

EAD  421.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
322  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Senior  standing.  Technical  application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  mechanical  science  to  the  analysis  of  machines  and  mechanical 
systems.  Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements.  Strength  and  deflection 
requirements. 
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EAD  422.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
421  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Synthesis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems. 
Analysis,  creative  design  and  selection  of  machines  and  machine  elements. 

EAD  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  332  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better.  A  study  of  electronic  or  semiconductor  de\nces:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube 
power  devices,  audio  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode  amplifiers,  high 
frequency  amplifiers,  feedback  analysis  of  vaccum  tube  and  transistor  circuits, 
modulation  and  demodulation  theory  and  related  circuitry.  Generalized  oscillary 
analysis. 

EAD  432.  COMPLTTER  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  431  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better.  Study  of  logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switch- 
ing circuits,  multi-vibrators,  pulse  circuits. 

EAD  441.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  312  and  ESM  321.  A  study  of  polyphase  networks,  power  transmission  lines 
and  power  network  representations.  System  representations,  network  equations 
and  solutions.  Application  of  digital  computer  to  power  system  analysis. 

EAD  442.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  441  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  study  of  symmetrical  components  and 
their  applications.  Symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  fault  and  load  considerations. 
Load  flow  problems  and  numerical  methods.  Economic  operation  and  stability 
studies.  ^ 

EAD  443.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  Direct- 
current  machines,  induction  machine.  Machines  in  control  systems.  Synchronous 
machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 

EAD  481.  SWITCHING  THEORY  AND  LOGIC  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: EAD  382  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  or  EAD  281  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
and  permission  of  department.  A  continuation  of  EAD  382  including  sequential 
circuit  synthesis,  state  assignments,  and  flow  table  reduction.  Top-down  design 
with  stress  on  engineering  considerations  and  applications. 

EAD  482.  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  382  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  or  EAD  281  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  permission  of  de- 
partment. The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  engineering  aspects  of  digital  sys- 
tems design.  Analysis  and  design  of  multiplexers,  A/D  and  D/A  converters,  data 
communications,  and  system  interfacing.  Interrupt  generation  and  processing. 

EAD  513.  NONUNEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  Solution 
of  nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  and  graphical  methods,  phase  plane  plots, 
ana^sis  of  singular  points  and  analytical  techniques.  Forced  oscillating  systems. 
Stability  of  nonlinear  systems.  Use  of  analog  and  digital  computer  to  study  nonlin- 
ear problems. 

EAD  514.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  314  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better.  The  positive  real  concept,  properties  and  methods  of  testing. 
Realizabi|ity  conditions  on  driving  point  functions.  Methods  of  synthesis  of  one- 
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ports.  Physical  realizability  and  properties  of  two-port  networks.  Transfer  function 
synthesis.  Approximation  methods. 

EAD  531.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  EAD  382  and 
EAD  332.  Topics  inlcude  asynchronous  communicatons,  UARTS;  20  ma  loop, 
CCnr,  RS-232-C,  and  RS-422/3  standards;  telephone  switching  systems,  model 
control,  asynchronous  models;  error  detection;  synchronous  communication;  pro- 
tocols, bisync,  SDLC;  packet  switching. 

EAD  533.  COMMUNICATIONS  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  314.  A 
study  of  information  transmission  and  modulation  systems.  Analysis  of  transmis- 
sion through  electric  networks,  analysis  and  comparison  of  modulation  systems, 
analog  and  digital  communication  systems;  sampling  theory  and  noise. 

EAD  561.  ADVANCED  COMPUTER  UTILIZATION  IN  ENGINEERING.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  use  of  computers  in  large  scale 
engineering  problems.  Topics  include  flow  diagrams,  matrix  analysis  of  systems, 
application  of  iteration  methods  to  non-linear  problems,  eigenvalue  problems, 
optimization  and  handling  of  large  engineering  data  base  problems.  Engineering 
applications  will  be  emphasized. 

EAD  583.  ENGINEERING  SIMULATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  381  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  A  wide  range  of  simulation  related  topics  \aA\\  be  intro- 
duced including  the  theory  of  simulation,  characteristics  of  simulators,  and  trade- 
offs in  simulation  studies.  Continuous  and  discrete  simulation  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  application  of  simulation  techniques  to  engineering  problems.  Simula- 
tion of  actual  problems  based  on  students'  interest  and  e>q3erience  areas. 

EAD  611.  SYSTEMS  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  412  or  consent  of 
instructor.  State  space  concepts  and  solutions.  Introduction  to  theory  of  determin- 
istic linear  systems.  Application  of  matrix  methods  and  vector  difference  equations 
to  lumped  parameter  electrical  mechanical,  and  fluid  systems,  and  discrete  time 
systems.  Frequency  domain  techniques  in  signal  and  systems  analysis.  Computer 
simulation  of  system  dynamics. 

EAD  641.  OPERATION  OF  INTEGRATED  POWER  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EAD  442  or  consent  of  instructor.  System  modeling  and  matrix  analysis 
of  power  networks.  Application  of  computers  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems related  to  operation,  planning,  and  design  of  electric  power  systems. 

EAD  661.  OPTIMIZATION  OF  ENGINEERING  DESIGNS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: EAD  561  or  conserit  of  instructor.  The  development  of  computationally  feasi- 
ble algorithms  for  solving  optimization  problems  in  engineering  designs.  Introduc- 
tion to  non-linear  programming  methods;  study  of  constrained  and  unconstrained 
problems,  linear  programming  problems  and  other  related  topics. 

EAD  680.  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
481  or  consent  of  instructor.  Topics  include  data  formats,  register  transfer  opera- 
tions, computer  organization,  microprogram  control  and  ALU  design.  Arithmetic 
algorithms,  I/O  organization,  and  memory  organization  are  also  covered.  Specific 
emphasis  is  placed  throughout  on  trade-offs  between  hardware  and  software. 
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EAD  681.  SWITCHING  AND  AUTOMATA  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  680  or  consent  of  instructor.  Topics  include  sets,  relations,  lattices.  Boolean 
algebras;  functional  decomposition  and  symmetric  functions;  threshold  logic;  mul- 
tiple-valued logic;  fault  detection  and  fault  tolerant  design;  finite  state  machines, 
incompletely  specified  machines,  minimization;  state  identification  and  fault-detec- 
tion ejqaeriments;  finite  state  recognizers. 

EAD  683.  MULTIPROCESSOR  SYSTEMS  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
EAD  481  and  EAD  531.  Topics  include  applications  of  multiprocessors  to  digital 
systems  design;  hardware/software  trade-off  considerations;  master/slave,  multi- 
ple-master, and  loosely  coupled  systems;  data  handling  and  synchronization  prob- 
lems; networking. 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  MECHANICS  AND  MATERIALS 

Chairman:  Professor  DeHoff 

ESM  411.  HEAT  TRANSFER.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  311  and  342.  Steady 
and  unsteady  state  heat  conduction,  forced  and  natural  heat  convection  princi- 
ples, radiative  heat  transfer,  heat  exchangers. 

ESM  412.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342. 
Application  of  principles  of  thermodynamics,  fluid  flow  and  heat  transfer  to  inter- 
nal combustion  engines,  compressors,  turbines,  heat  exchangers,  refiigeration,  and 
cryogenics.  > 

ESM  422.  ANTENNAS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  322.  A  study 
of  radiation  into  free  space,  the  point  source,  thin  linear  antenna,  arrays  of  linear 
elements,  aperture  antennas,  impedance,  methods  of  feeding,  matching  and  ter- 
mination. A  survey  of  various  antenna  systems. 

ESM  426.  ACOUSTICS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  322  or  Phys- 
ics 331.  Vibrations  and  simple  vibrating  systems;  radiating  systems;  plane  waves  of 
sound;  dynamic  analogies,  microphones  and  other  acoustic  transducers;  acoustic 
measurements. 

ESM  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  321  or 
ESM  331  or  Physics  331  or  consent  of  instructor.  Electron  theories  of  solids. 
Quantum  mechanical  foundations.  Free  electron  and  band  models.  Electron  trans- 
port processes  in  metallic  and  nonmetallic  conduction;  diffusion  and  drift  pheno- 
mena. Theory  of  semiconductors. 

ESM  441.  INTERMEDIATE  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
341.  More  advanced  treatment  of  the  topics  covered  in  ESM  341.  Included  are 
failure  theories,  energy  methods,  plane  stress-plane  strain  analysis,  torsion  of  pris- 
matic bars,  curved  beams  and  related  topics. 

ESM  442.  INTERMEDIATE  FLUD  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM 
311  and  342.  A  continuation  of  ESM  342.  Topics  covered  include  boundary 
layers,  flow  over  body  surfaces,  compressible  flow,  turbomachinery  and  propulsion 
devices. 
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ESM  444.  INTERMEDIATE  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  242  and 
Math  271.  Further  studies  in  the  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  with  engi- 
neering applications.  An  introduction  to  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion.  Multi- 
degree-of-freedom  vibrations. 

ESM  461.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
361.  Thermodynamics,  morphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state  transformations. 
Diffusion  and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory;  ciystallograhic  nature  of  phase  trans- 
formations; nucleation  and  growth  processes;  precipitation  and  oxidation  reac- 
tions. 

ESM  502.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CONTINUA.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311, 
321,  341,  342  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  unified  treatment  of  those  topics  which 
are  common  to  all  continua.  Stress,  deformation  and  velocity  fields,  constitutive 
equations,  and  field  equations.  Representative  applications  in  solid,  fluid  and  elec- 
tromagnetic continua,  including  interaction  problems. 

ESM  513.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  n.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  311.  Study  of 
conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magnetohydrodynamic  engines, 
thermionic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ESM  514.  DYNAMICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COMPRESSIBLE 
FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342.  Compressible  flow  equations, 
isentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno  and  Raleigh  line  flows.  Nonsteady  one 
dimensional  flow. 

ESM  531.  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  322  or  Phys- 
ics 331  or  consent  of  instructor.  Dynamics  of  charged  particles;  electron  motion  in 
electromagnetic  fields;  types  of  electron  emission;  beam  focusing;  longitudinal  and 
transverse  beam  waves,  microwave  generation;  plasma  parameters. 

ESM  532.  QUANTUM  AND  PARAMETRIC  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: ESM  322  or  Physics  331  or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts of  quantum  mechanics;  spin  energy  levels;  elementary  masers,  optical 
resonance;  traveling  wave  tubes;  backward  wave  oscillators. 

ESM  546.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  two-hour  lab  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ESM  341.  Theoretical  and  experimental 
techniques  of  stress  and  strain  analysis,  with  experimental  emphasis  on  strain 
gages  and  instrumentation.  Brittle  coatings  and  photoelasticity  are  also  consid- 
ered. 

ESM  562.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ESM  361  and  consent  of  instructor.  Applications  of  thermodynamics  and 
chemistry  to  extractive  process  metallurgy.  Fundamental  principles  of  materials 
forming  operations.  Casting,  mechanical  working,  and  joining  methods. 

ESM  564.  DIFFRACTION  AND  SPECTROSCOPIC  STUDIES  OF  MATTER. 
(3)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Atomic 
arrangements  in  crystalline  and  noncrystalline  forms  of  matter.  Symmetry  proper- 
ties of  crystals  and  correlations  with  anisotropic  physical  properties.  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion and  spectroscopic  analysis  of  matter. 
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ESM  615.  TRANSPORT  PROCESSES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Unified  field  theory  approach  to  the  fluid  transport  of 
momentum,  energy,  mass  and  electrical  charge.  Statistical  theories  of  turbulence 
and  molecular  transport.  Multiphase  systems,  chemically  reacting  flows,  ionized 
fluids,  separation  processes. 

ESM  618.  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Neutron  transport  theory  applied  to  the  engi- 
neering design  of  nuclear  reactors.  Generation,  diffusion,  and  slowing  down  of 
neutrons.  Nuclear  ballistics  and  collision  phenomena.  Reactor  kinetics  and  ther- 
modynamics. Homogenous  and  heterogenous  reactors. 

ESM  623.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  AND 
APPLICATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Possible  topics  include:  advanced  boundary  value  problems;  nonlinear  mag- 
netic materials;  wave  guides  and  resonant  cavities;  magnetohydrodynamics  and 
plasmas;  relativistic  effects;  charged  particle  dynamics;  radiation. 

ESM  640.  APPLIED  ELASTICITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  441  and  gradu- 
ate standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Topics  firom  the  theory  of  elasticity  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to:  beams  on  elastic  foundations;  general  torsion  and  bending; 
contact  stresses;  simple  problems  in  plates  and  shells;  nonlinear  elasticity. 

ESM  645.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Courses  in  selected  topics  and  advanced  stud- 
ies in  dynamics  such  as  Lagrangian  dynamics,  vibrations  of  continuous  media, 
stress  wave  propagation,  and  motion  measurement. 

ESM  666.  DEFORMATION  AND  FRACTURE  OF  MATERIALS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic aspects  of  elastic  and  plastic  deformation  and  fracture;  applications  of 
dislocation  theory  to  an  interpretation  and  control  of  mechanical  properties;  tem- 
perature, strain  rate  and  texture  effects. 


URBAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

Chairman:  Professor  King 

UEE  422.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  421 
with  grade  of  C  or  better.  Analysis  and  design  of  structural  steel  systems  with  em- 
phasis on  the  fundamental  theories  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
design  of  complete  structures.  Welded,  riveted,  and  bolted  connections.  Design  of 
steel  buildings,  composite  design,  built-up  beams  and  plate  girders.  Plastic  analysis 
and  design.  Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  various  topics  partially  dependent  upon  stu- 
dent interest  and  goals.  Current  AISC  Specifications  used. 

UEE  424.  ADVANCED  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE 
321  and  ESM  341  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Fundamental  and  special  methods 
of  analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures. 
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UEE  426.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE 
425.  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  components  and  systems  with 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  theories  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
concrete  structures.  Concentrically  loaded  slender  columns,  slender  columns 
under  compression  plus  bending.  Footings  and  retaining  walls.  Continuous  beams 
and  frames.  Buildings  and  bridges.  Precast  and  prestressed  concrete.  Emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  various  topics  partially  dependent  upon  student  interest  and  goals. 
Current  ACI  Specifications  used. 

UEE  442.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE 
341.  A  continuation  of  UEE  341.  Industrial  wastes;  stream  and  reservoir  pollution 
abatement;  river  basin  and  estuarine  studies;  solid  waste  disposal  and  ground 
water  pollution;  air  pollution  sources,  dispersion,  and  deposition;  environmental 
effects  of  radioactivity,  computer  modeling. 

UEE  462.  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  361  or  consent  of  instructor.  Urban  transportation  considerations;  travel 
characteristics  of  urban  transportation  systems;  analysis  of  transportation-oriented 
studies;  analytic  methods  of  traffic  generation,  distribution  and  assignment;  urban 
layout  and  growth  patterns. 

UEE  522.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  STRUCTURAL  STEEL.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: UEE  422  or  consent  of  instructor.  Theory  of  plastic  behavior  of  steel  struc- 
tures; current  topics  in  structural  steel  as  they  develop. 

UEE  528.  MATRIX  METHODS  OF  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  Derivation  of  the  basic  equations  governing  linear 
structural  systems.  Application  of  stiffness  and  flexibility  methods  to  trusses  and 
frames.  Solution  techniques  utilizing  digital  computer. 

UEE  544.  ENGINEERING  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  quantitative  study  of  the  various  components  of  the  water  cycle,  includ- 
ing precipitation,  runoff,  ground  water  flow,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  stream 
flow.  Hydrograph  analysis;  flood  routing;  frequency  and  duration;  reservoir  design; 
computer  simulation  model  of  a  water-shed. 

UEE  546.  ENGINEERING  HYDRAULICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. Problems  of  fluids  as  applied  in  civil  engineering;  open  channel  flow; 
dams  and  spillways;  water  power;  river  flow  and  backwater  curves;  pipe  networks, 
fire  flow,  sewage  collection,  groundwater;  computer  applications  including  a  hy- 
draulic water  model  simulation. 

UEE  561.  URBAN  TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  361  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  basic  characteristics  of  drivers,  vehicles  and  road- 
way that  affect  the  performance  of  road  systems.  Stream  flow  elements,  volume, 
density,  speed.  Techniques  of  traffic  engineering  measurements,  investigations, 
and  data  analysis,  capacity  analysis.  Intersections,  accidents,  parking. 

UEE  565.  URBAN  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  472 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  economic,  political,  sociological  and  technologi- 
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cal  factors  affecting  modem  growth;  a  planning  process  and  its  role  in  solving  se- 
lected urban  problems  with  emphasis  on  engineering  contributions. 

UEE  629.  STRUCTURAL  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Analysis  and  design  of  structures  subject  to  dynamic  and  static  loading,  single 
degree  of  freedom  approach,  vibration  of  structural  components  including  damp- 
ing and  elasto-plastic  behavior. 

UEE  641.  STREAM  POLLUTION  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  stream  pollution  analysis  including:  sources  of  pollution  and 
types  of  waste;  waste  assimilation  capacity;  self  purification;  biological,  biochemical, 
and  hydrological  considerations  in  stream  analysis;  estuarine  analysis.  Computer 
model  simulation. 

UEE  661.  URBAN  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  AND  OPERATION.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: UEE  561  or  consent  of  instructor.  Traffic  control  theory  and  application;  traf- 
fic regulation,  laws  and  ordinances;  speed  control,  intersection  control,  flow  con- 
trol and  parking  control;  design  and  application  of  control  devices,  investigation, 
evaluation  techniques;  statistical  analysis;  administration. 

UEE  671.  AIR  QUALITY  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Study  of  various  types  of  air  pollutants,  their  sources,  nature  and  effects.  Examina- 
tion of  air  quality  criteria,  standards,  and  monitoring.  Analysis  of  feasibility,  applica- 
bility and  efficiency  of  diverse  systems  of  control.  Evaluation  of  goal  and  research 
needs  in  the  future. 

UEE  681.  TRAFFIC  FLOW  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  561  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Logical  foundations  and  mathematical  representation  of  traffic 
flow;  interrelation  between  microscopic  and  macroscopic  equations  of  motion  for 
highway  traffic;  stochastic  properties  of  traffic  at  low  and  moderate  densities.  Car 
following  theories  of  traffic  flow  at  high  densities.  Applications  of  queueing  theory 
to  transportation. 

UEE  682.  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  561  or  consent  of  instructor.  Issues,  concepts  and  methods  of  transportation 
systems  engineering  and  planning.  Decision  making  in  transportation  manage- 
ment. The  application  of  analytical  methods  to  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
transport  systems. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

EGR  538.  FINITE  ELEMENT  ANALYSIS  AND  APPLICATIONS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  finite  element  method  and 
its  application  to  engineering  problems.  Application  of  the  displacement  method 
to  plane  stress,  plane  strain,  plate  bending,  and  axisymmetirical  bodies.  Topics  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to:  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  structural 
mechanics  and  electric  fields. 

EGR  590.  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  (1-6)  Directed  study  of  cunrent  topics  of  spe- 
cial interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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EGR  592.  INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDY  AND  PROJECTS.  (1-6)  Individual 
investigation  and  exposition  of  results.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

EGR  690.  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  (1-6)  Directed  study  of  cun-ent  topics  of  spe- 
cial interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

EGR  691.  GRADUATE  THESIS  RESEARCH.  (1-6)  Individual  investigation 
culminating  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  thesis.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

EGR  692.  INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDY  AND  PROJECTS.  (1-6)  Individual 
investigation  and  ejqsosition  of  results.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning 

Dean;  Professor  Heller 

The  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  Master  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  This  includes  responsibility 
for  admission  and  advising  in  the  selection  of  a  course  sequence  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree. 

PHASE  I 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 
(Philosophical  and  Psi^chological  Foundations) 

HDL  600.  THEORIES  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING.  (3)  An 
introductory  graduate  course  designed  to  study  the  philosophical  concepts  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  human  potential.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  major  theories 
of  human  development  as  they  influence  growth  in  relation  to  interaction  of  peo- 
ple, social  structures,  environments  and  this  influence  upon  service  delivery  sys- 
tems designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 
HDL  600  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  graduate  courses. 

HDL  601.  RESEARCH  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING  I.  (3) 
This  course  provides  the  student  the  fundamental  concepts  of  empirical,  logical, 
and  conceptual  kinds  of  research  which  study  problems  and  questions  arising  in 
the  general  area  of  human  development.  The  course  includes  the  development  of 
the  following  proficiencies:  Using  the  library  research  facilities,  writing  reviews  of 
the  literature  and  interpreting  research  reports,  operationalizing  researchable  ques- 
tions and  problems,  designing  basic  proposals  for  research  and  practicing  a  formal 
reporting  stj^e.  (No  prerequisites). 

HDL  602.  THE  PERSON  AND  SCHOOL  IN  URBAN  SOCIETY.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  basic  philosophical  theories  and  social  forces  that  influence  the  objectives, 
organizations  and  programs  of  schools,  agencies,  and  institutional  care  in  a  chang- 
ing society. 
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HDL  603.  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  EXCEPTIONAL- 
ITIES. (3)  A  course  designed  to  study  selected  theories  and  concepts  in  humanis- 
tic education  and  learning  as  well  as  the  impact  of  stigma  as  related  to  the  practice 
of  education  for  the  exceptional  child. 

HDL  604.  THE  FACILITATION  OF  MEANING.  (3)  A  philosophical  study  of  the 
comparative  concepts  of  meaning  with  particular  attention  to  their  impact  on  solu- 
tions offered  to  learning,  methods,  organization  and  curriculum  of  schools,  agen- 
cies, and  institutions  in  American  society. 

HDL  605.  ADOLESCENCE  AND  LEARNING.  (3)  An  in-depth  study  of  the  phys- 
ical, affective  and  cognitive  development  of  the  adolescent  and  the  impact  of 
these  factors  upon  learning.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  exceptionalities  of  adoles- 
cence and  their  impact  on  education  through  the  utilization  of  case  studies,  obser- 
vation, lecture  and  discussion. 

HDL  606.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  (3)  A  study 
of  adjustment  problems  of  childhood  and  adolescence  in  relation  to  theoretical 
postulates  and  to  school  problems.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  problems  of  be- 
havior and  attitudes  toward  learning  and  relationships. 

HDL  608.  LEARNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Investigations  in  the  historical 
and  contemporary  explanations  of  the  learning  phenomena  particularly  as  they 
apply  to  the  teacher/leamer  relationship.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship 
between  leaming  and  other  aspects  of  the  process  of  growth  and  development. 

HDL  609.  INTEREST,  APTITUDE,  INTELLIGENCE.  (3)  Study  of  the  social,  psy- 
chological and  philosophical  concepts  of  interest,  aptitude  and  intelligence  as  they 
contribute  to  the  understandings  of  an  individual.  Opportunities  as  provided  for 
students  to  become  familiar  with  the  theoretical  concepts  involved  in  assessing 
these  facets  of  human  behavior  as  well  as  to  gain  some  ejqaerience  in  administer- 
ing and  interpreting  current  evaluative  instruments  in  the  field. 

HDL  610.  THE  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  HUMAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  LEARNING.  (3)  This  seminar  is  designed  to  enhance  the  indivi- 
dual's ability  to  conduct  and  utilize  research  to  contribute  to  understanding  of 
human  potential.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  experimental  variables, 
research  design,  sampling  techniques  and  data  gathering  and  analysis  procedures. 
Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  the  student  to  plan  and  analyze  research  in  a 
particular  field  of  interest. 

HDL  612.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  LEARNING.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
human  nervous  system  and  the  multiple  factors  affecting  the  functioning  of  the 
nervous  system.  Attention  is  given  to  different  developmental  abnormalities  and 
disease  processes  at  different  ages  and  the  effect  of  these  factors  on  leaming.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  application  of  these  concepts  in  working  with  children 
and  youth. 
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// 

MEANING  AND  GROWTH  IN  TEACHING/LEARNING 

RELATIONSHIPS 

(Curriculum  and  Instruction) 

HDL  620.  CUFIRICULUM  THEORY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  theoretical  constructs  of 
curriculum  and  the  nature  of  ejqjerience  as  they  relate  to  facilitation  of  the  transi- 
tion from  theory  to  practice.  The  course  is  organized  to  be  taught  by  a  team  giving 
opportunities  for  the  student  to  study  in  depth  areas  of  interest  and  need.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  research  and  experimentation  in  the  development  of  theory,  pro- 
cesses, materiab  and  relationships  in  curriculum  design  and  human  ejqDeriences. 

HDL  621.  STRATEGIES  AND  DESIGNS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LEARNING.  (2)  A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  evaluation  in  Human  Development  and  Learning.  This 
course  is  organized  to  be  taught  by  a  team  giving  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
study  in  depth  developmental  designs,  preventive  programs,  objectives,  and  organ- 
ization in  areas  of  need  and  interests  such  as:  (A)  Human  Development,  (B) 
Teaching,  (C)  Administration,  (D)  Supervision,  (E)  Counseling,  (F)  Curriculum, 
(G)  Exceptionality,  (H)  Parent  Education,  and  (I)  Child  Advocacy  in  relationship  to 
learning  environments.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  theories  of  creativity  in  relation  to 
the  investigation  of  such  areas  as  the  scope  of  the  environment,  designs  and 
models,  alternative  systems,  learning  centers,  and  resources. 

HDL  622.  CREATIVITY,  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS,  AND  EXPERIENCES. 
(3)  Designed  to  investigate  theories  of  creativity  in  relationship  to  learning  environ- 
ments. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  theories  of  creativity  in  relation  to  the  investigation 
of  such  areas  as  the  scope  of  the  environment,  designs  and  models,  alternative 
systems,  learning  centers,  and  resources. 

HDL  625.  CONCEPTS  OF  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING.  (3)  A  course  de- 
signed to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  critically  examine  current 
trends  and  practices  in  particular  areas  of  the  cunriculum  such  as:  (A)  Integrated 
Studies,  (B)  Language  Development  and  Reading,  (C)  Science,  (D)  Mathematics, 
(E)  Gifted  and  Talented,  (F)  Children's  Play,  (G)  Children's  Writing  and  (H) 
Leaming  Disabilities. 

HDL  626.  CONCEPTS  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  INSTRUCTION.  (3)  A  course  de- 
signed to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  study  the  theory  of  and  to 
develop  his  individual  diagnostic  techniques  in  particular  areas  of  specialization 
such  as:  (A)  Leaming  Disabilities,  (B)  Reading,  (C)  Gifted  and  Talented  and  (D) 
Mathematics. 

HDL  630.  EXAMINATION  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION. 
(3)  AsF)ects  of  the  reading  program  ranging  from  readiness  to  diagnostic  and 
remedial  techniques.  Current  practices  and  materials  used  in  reading  programs 
are  investigated  and  evaluated.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  flexibility  of  programs 
to  meet  the  leaming  needs  of  individual  students. 
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HDL  635.  LEARNING  MEDIA,  RESOURCES  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  (3)  The  se- 
lection, use  and  evaluation  of  technological  innovations  in  instructional  media  will 
be  studied.  Laboratoiy  experiences  will  emphasize  media  application  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  instmctional  program. 

/// 
THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

HDL  660.  BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  An  extensive 
study  of  the  behavioral  components  of  administrative  theory,  organization,  deci- 
sion making  and  planning  for  educational  development.  An  appraisal  of  significant 
functions,  techniques,  practices  and  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  public  school 
systems,  to  other  social  institutions,  with  the  system  of  social  and  governmental 
entities. 

HDL  66L  THE  PRINCIPALSHIP.  (3)  A  comprehensive  examination  of  school 
administration  focusing  on  the  role,  tasks,  and  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
principalship.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conceptual,  human,  and  techni- 
cal skills  associated  with  the  principalship. 

HDL  663.  DEVELOPMENTAL  APPROACHES  TO  THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  GUIDANCE.  (3)  A  study  of  guidance  and  counseling  as  a  develop- 
mental concept  with  emphasis  upon  the  philosophical,  social  and  psychological 
bases  for  the  helping  relationship.  EjqDeriences  are  provided  to  facilitate  the  neces- 
sary competencies— self  analysis,  value  judgments  and  the  creation  of  relationships 
needed  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  others  toward  personhood. 

HDL  665.  ANALYZING  AND  DEVELOPING  APPROACHES  TO  THE  HELP- 
ING RELATIONSHIPS.  (3)  A  course  designed  for  the  study  of  ways,  means  and 
concepts  of  improving  instruction,  learning  and  development  through  the  helping 
relationship.  The  course  is  organized  to  be  taught  by  a  team  giving  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  study  in  depth  areas  of  interest  and  need  such  as:  (A)  Person  to 
Person  Relationships,  (B)  Group  Process  and  Behavioral  Change,  (C)  Counseling, 
(D)  Supervision,  (E)  Leadership  and  other  approaches  and  processes  defined  as 
the  helping  relationship. 

IV 

EXPERIENCE  AND  COMMITMENT  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING 

Courses  for  Advar\ced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

HDL  570.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING. 
(3-6)  Prerequisite:  HDL  250  and  permission  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning.  Topics  and  special  problems  chosen  in  relation  to  human 
learning,  ideas,  practices,  significant  movements  or  detailed  study  and  clinical  ex- 
periences. May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  approval.  Offered  only  on  a  Pass/No 
Credit  basis. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  Onli> 

HDL  670.  RESEARCH  IN  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  ANALYZING  TEACH- 
ER/LEAFUMER  BEHAVIOR.  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning.  A  course  designed  to  provide  observational 
and  teaching  experiences  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  in:  (A)  Early  Childhood 
Education,  (B)  Intermediate  Education,  (C)  Secondary  Education  and  in  other 
areas  of  teaching  interests.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervision,  analysis 
and  planning  by  a  specialist  in  various  areas.  Emphasis  will  be  given  in  instruction- 
al change,  program  development  and  to  the  development  of  unique  teaching 
styles.  These  experiences  are  organized  with  children  in  a  model  setting.  Offered 
only  on  a  Pass/No  Credit  basis. 

HDL  67L  SEMINAR  AND  INTERNSHIP  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LEARNING.  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning.  Supervised  experiences  in  observation,  involvement  and  ad- 
ministrative participation  in  clinical  settings  in  schools,  clinics,  learning  centers, 
social  agencies  and  other  centers  devoted  to  human  development  and  learning. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  independent  experiences  and  to  experience  as  a  member  of 
a  learning  team  in  relation  to  behavior,  behavior  analysis  and  to  the  personal  and 
professional  growth  of  the  intern  in:  (A)  Teaching,  (B)  Counseling,  (C)  Administra- 
tion, (D)  Supervision,  (E)  Leadership,  (F)  Learning  Disabilities,  (G)  Reading,  (H) 
Gifted  and  Talented,  and  (I)  Interprofessional  Internship  Seminars,  held  concur- 
rently with  the  internship  experience,  are  designed  to  critically  analyze  behavior, 
develop  materials,  to  study  administrative  models  and  to  examine  theory  in  rela- 
tion to  practice.  May  be  repeated  for  different  experiences.  Offered  only  on  a 
Pass/No  Credit  basis. 

HDL  672.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  HDL.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Designed  to  permit  students  to 
conduct  action  research  on  selected  problems,  guided  readings,  research  and 
individual  project  work  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  This  course  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning.  Offered  only  on  a  Pass/No  Credit  basis. 

HDL  673.  SEMINAR.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning.  Designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  group  analy- 
sis of  selected  areas  of  interest  in  human  growth  and  development.  Provides  for 
study  related  to  an  individual's  professional  development.  Appropriate  studies  may 
include  independent  research,  analysis  of  significant  movements  and  practices,  the 
development  of  significant  ideas  or  detailed  study  of  the  major  works  of  a  promi- 
nent individual  in  the  field.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Offered  only  on  a 
Pass/No  Credit  basis. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCAVON 

Chairman:  Professor  Murphy 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

PED  504.  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  theories,  principles  and  research  related  to  perceptual- 
motor  development  of  children.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  perceptual-motor  domain  of  human  development. 

PED  505.  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  LEARNING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  504  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  and  analysis  of  perceptual -motor  learning  of  chil- 
dren and  its  effect  on  school  performance.  Includes  the  study  of  perceptual-motor 
learning  theories,  diagnostic  techniques  and  selection  and  analysis  of  appropriate 
perceptual-motor  learning  activities.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  percep- 
tual-motor programs  relating  to  reading,  writing  and  mathematics. 

PED  508.  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  THERAPY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  505  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  The  observation,  evaluation  and  therapy  for  children  with  per- 
ceptual-motor dysfunctions.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  understand- 
ing approaches  and  techniques  for  helping  children  with  perceptual-motor 
dysfunction.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  with  approval  of  instructor. 

PED  510A  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  THERAPY  LABORATORY.  (1) 
PED  510B.  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  THERAPY  LABORATORY.  (2) 

PED  510C.  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  THERAPY  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site or  corequisite:  PED  504  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Supervised  observation, 
testing  and  clinical  teaching  of  children  with  perceptual-motor  dysfunction.  Course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  approval  of  instructor.  Three  (3)  hours  is  required 
in  laboratory  each  week  for  each  one  (1)  hour  of  credit. 

UBRARY  SCIENCE 

Director:  Associate  Professor  Boykin 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

LBS  520.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
MEDIA  CENTER.  (3)  Acquisition,  processing,  circulation  of  materials;  student  as- 
sistants; records  and  reports;  attendance  and  scheduling;  library  quarters  and 
equipment;  professional  relationships;  evaluation  of  library  services. 

LBS  522.  BASIC  REFERENCE  SOURCES  AND  MATERIALS.  (3)  The  selection, 
evaluation  and  use  of  basic  reference  materials. 

LBS  524.  READING  GUDANCE  AND  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND 
MATERIALS  FOR  CHILDREN.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  children's  lit- 
erature, with  study  of  aids  and  criteria  for  selection  of  books  and  other  materials; 
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principles  and  objectives  of  reading  guidance  for  the  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  pupil. 

LBS  526.  READING  GUIDANCE  AND  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND 
RELATED  MATERIAL  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  (3)  A  survey  of  library  materials 
and  principles  and  objectives  of  reading  guidance  appropriate  for  the  junior  high 
and  high  school  student,  with  study  of  aids  and  criteria  for  their  selection. 

LBS  528.  NON-BOOK  MATERIALS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques for  the  selection,  acquisition,  organization,  circulation  and  use  of  non-book 
materials  in  the  library  program. 
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POLICY  CONCERNING  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

Section  1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Ceirolina  at  Charlotte  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the  right  to  pe- 
tition and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this 
institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must  remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however, 
that  in  a  community  of  learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  de- 
struction of  property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  University 
to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  interference  promptly  and  effec- 
tively, but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political 
beliefs. 

Section  2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  poli- 
cy shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  oth- 
er persons  exempt  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  [Chapter  126 
of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or 
other  instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any  student,  or  any 
employee  of  the  University  who  is  not  a  faculty  member,  who,  with  the  intent  to 
obstruct  or  disrupt  ani;  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  Universitif,  engages,  or 
incites  other  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroi»  or  signifi- 
cantly damages  any  University  property,  or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impairment 
of  the  physical  well-being  of  any  member  of  the  University  community,  or  which, 
because  of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it  re- 
strains freedom  of  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  University,  shall 
be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which  may  Include  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

(b)  The  following,  while  not  Intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the  offenses  en- 
compassed herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  disrupting  any 
normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University:  (1)  occupation  of  any  University 
building  or  part  thereof  with  Intent  to  deprive  others  of  Its  normal  use;  (2)  blocking 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  vAth  In- 
tent to  deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corri- 
dor or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially 
damaging  any  University  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  Univer- 
sity premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any 
unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous  Instrument,  e)qDloslve,  or  Inflammable 
material  In  any  University  building  or  on  the  University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of, 
or  attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  continuation  or 
orderiy  conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  as- 
sembly In  any  University  building  or  on  the  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking 
normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  Into  the  University  campus. 
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(c)  Details  of  the  University  policy  and  a  description  of  University  procedures  in 
response  to  disruption  of  the  education  process  are  contained  in  University  Policy 
Statement  *  58,  "Policy  Concerning  Disruption  of  the  Educational  Process," 
which  is  available  for  Inspection  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Atkins  Li- 
brary, the  Office  of  the  Chancellor,  and  most  campus  administrative  offices. 

/^COHOUC  BEVERAGES 

State  law  regulates  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Excessive 
and/or  Inapproplate  uses,  as  defined  by  state  law,  are  punishable  by  criminal  pen- 
alty. Also,  because  the  University  community  presents  a  separate  and  special  con- 
text in  which  an  environment  compatible  with  academic  endeavors  must  be  pre- 
served, additional  University  regulation  of  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  on  campus  Is  necessary  and  proper. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  adopted  Policy  Statement  #57, 
"Use  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages."  The  text  is  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  UNCC  Library  and  most  administrative 
offices.  Questions  concerning  the  Policy  Statement  should  be  directed  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

The  Illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example,  cannabis,  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  opiates  and  hallucinogenic  drugs)  Is  Incompatible  with  person- 
al welfare  and  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  and  vaaII  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
University.  Furthermore,  the  illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these  drugs  Is  a  state 
and/or  federal  offense,  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully  with  appropriate 
authorities  In  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University  relative  to  the  abuser 
of  drugs  Is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  law,  the 
University  will  promote  a  program  of  education  and  encourage  medical  consulta- 
tion In  order  to  meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly  through  formal  disci- 
plinary procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  Instances  where  these  measures 
prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  disciplinary  procedures  established  for  students,  for  faculty  members, 
and  for  nonfaculty  employees. 

RREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS  PROHIBITED 

State  criminal  law  generally  prohibits  the  open  or  concealed  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  other  weapons  (as  defined  in  the  statute)  on  the  property  or  any  public 
or  private  educational  institution.  The  law  is  In  full  force  and  effect  on  the  UNCC 
campus  and  is  strictly  observed.  See  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Chapter 
14,  Article  35  (NCGS  14-269.2). 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B,  LL.D.,  D.C.L President 

Roy  Carroll,  BA.,  MA,  Ph.D Vice  President-Planning 

Raymond  Howard  Dawson,  B  A,  MA,  Ph.D.  ....  Vice  President— Academic  Affairs 

L  Felix  Joyner,  AB Vice  President— Finance 

Donald  L.  Stedman,  BA,  M.A,  Ph.D Acting  Vice  President 

—Research  and  Public  Service  Programs  and 

Associate  Vice  President— Academic  Affairs 

Cleon  Franklyn  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President 

—Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A,  Ph.D Director  of  Educational  Television 

Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  BA  Associate  Vice  President— Finance 

John  F.  Corey,  B.S.,  MA.,  Ed.D Associate  Vice  President 

—Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

Kennis  R.  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A    Associate  Vice  President— Finance 

James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  AB Assistant  to  the  President 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B  A,  M.A,  J.D Secretary  of  the  University 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

Roscoe  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S.    .  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 

Jeanne  Margaret  McNally,  B.S.N.,  M.A,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President 

—Academic  Affairs 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  AB.,  LL.B Assistant  to  the  President 

Robert  W.  Williams,  A.B.,  MA,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President 

—Academic  Affairs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its  doors 
to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795.  Throughout  most  of  its  history,  it 
has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided 
over  by  the  Governor.  During  the  period  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one 
hundred  elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of  ex-ofjicio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  it  was 
merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  and  The 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  to  form  a 
multicampus  institution  designated  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1963  the.General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill 
to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that  at  Greensboro  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  in  1965,  the  name  of  the  campus 
at  Raleigh  was  changed  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
in  1965,  and  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College  became 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Wilmington  respectively. 
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A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in  November  1970 
included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of 
higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  other  such  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina.  .  .  ."  In  slightly  different  language,  this  provision  had  been  in  the  Consti- 
tution since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without 
changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into 
the  University  as  follows:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University, 
Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  merger,  which  resulted  in  a  state- 
wide multicampus  university  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions,  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1972. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  with  authority  to  choose  their  own  chairman  and  other  officers. 
The  Board  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control,  supervision, 
management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  Each 
constituent  institution,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen  members, 
eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  by  the  governor, 
and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body,  serves  ex  officio.  The 
principal  powers  of  each  institutional  board  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is  headed  by  a 
chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general  policy  and  appropriate 
allocation  of  function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President 
with  the  assistance  of  other  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  General 
Administration  office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the  President 
as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

A  brief  history  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  appears  on 
page  7. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

THE  UNIVERSnV  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

William  A.  Johnson  Chairman 

Mrs.  Howard  Holdemess Vice  Chairman 

E.B.  Turner Secretary 
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Class  of  1981 

Hugh  Cannon  Charleston,  S.C. 

Philip  G.  Carson  Asheville 

T.  Worth  Coltrane    Asheboro 

George  Watts  Hill  Durham 

Jack  O'Kelley Burlington 

Mrs.  Hugh  Morton   Linville 

David  J.  Whichard,  II  Greenville 

(One  vacancy  at  time  of  Printing) 

Class  of  1983 

Irwin  Belk  Charlotte 

Wayne  Corpening    Winston-Salem 

Daniel  C.  Gunter    Gastonia 

Mrs.  Howard  Holdemess   Greensboro 

John  R.  Jordan,  Jr Raleigh 

J.  Aaron  Prevost  Hazelwood 

Louis  T.  Randolph  Washington 

Harley  Shuford,  Jr Hickory 

Class  of  1985 

Furman  P.  Bodenheimer  Cary 

Laurence  A.  Cobb   Charlotte 

John  Edwin  Davenport  Nashville 

Charles  Z.  Flack,  Jr Forest  City 

James  E.  Holmes  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  John  L.  McCain  Wilson 

Reginald  F.  McCoy Laurinburg 

Maceo  A.  Sloan Durham 

Class  of  1987 

B.  Irvin  Boyle Charlotte 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr Goldsboro 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Epps    Lumberton 

Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr High  Point 

James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.    Southern  Pines 

William  A.  Johnson   Lillington 

Robert  L.  Jones Raleigh 

E.B.  Turner Lumberton 

THE  UNIVERSHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Chairman 

C.C.  Cameron   Charlotte 

Vice  Chairman 

John  L.  Fraley Cherryville 
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Secretary 

Jcimes  L.  Woodson  Salisbury 

Assistant  Secretary 

Juanita  S.  Sims Charlotte 

Ex  Officio  Member 

Ronald  R.  Olsen President,  Student  Body,  Matthews 

Term  Expires  Jur^e  30,  1981 

Thomas  M.  Belk Charlotte 

C.C.  Cameron  Charlotte 

John  L.  Fraley  Cherryville 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Hair   Charlotte 

Mrs.  CD.  Spangler,  Jr Charlotte 

Thomas  I.  Storrs  Charlotte 

Term  Expires  June  30,  1983 

Phillip  O.  Beny  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crosby  Charlotte 

Frank  H.  Crowell Lincolnton 

Howard  H.  Haworth    Morganton 

James  A.  Hardison,  Jr Charlotte 

James  L.  Woodson    Salisbury 

HONORARY  TRUSTEES 

Mrs.  J.T.  Adair  Newton 

F.  Douglas  Biddy   Durham 

William  E.  Bluford    Charlotte 

N.K.  Dickerson    Monroe 

Mrs.  Parks  M.  King,  Jr Charlotte 

GRADUATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

David  M.  Bayer,  B.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Structural  Engineering  (1980) 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  B.S.N.E.,  M.S.N Professor  of  Nursing  (1980) 

Daniel  W.  Fleitas,  B.S.P.,  BA,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Political  Science  (1980) 

Virginia  S.  Geurin,  B.S.BA,  M.BA,  Ph.D Chairman,  Graduate  Faculty; 

Chairman,  Graduate  Administrative  Board; 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  (1981) 

Lois  W.  Langhorst,  B A,  B  Ach.,  B.S  Ach.Eng.,  M  Ach.,  M.F.A    Professor 

of  Architecture,  Emeritus  (1981) 

Joseph  E.  Quinn,  B.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1981) 

Sarah  Smedman,  B  A,  MA,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1980) 

Thomas  H.  Stevenson,  B.S.,  M.BA,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration  (1981) 

Joan  S.  Tillotson,  B.S.,  MA,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Health  and 

Physical  Education  (1981) 
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Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Ph.D Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

And  Professor  of  Spanish  (Ex  Officio) 

Ben  Cuny Student  Member  (1979-80) 

Paul  Eldridge  Student  Member  (1979-80) 

William  T.  Manson,  III  Student  Member  (1979-80) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

Chancellor's  Office 

E.  K.  Fretwell  Jr.,  AB.,  MAT.,  Ph.D Chancellor 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Ph.D Executive  Associate  for 

Planning  and  Operations 

Wanda  Ball  Fisher,  B.S Director  of  Institutional  Research 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  MA,  Ph.D.    . . .  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

William  McKinley  Steimer,  BA,  J.D Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for 

Legal  Affairs 

Academic  Affairs 

Robert  Douglas  Snyder,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D Interim  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Affairs 
Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  B.S.,  MA,  Ph.D.    . .  Interim  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 

Harold  Smith  Clarke,  B.S.BA,  M.Ed Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

Robert  Alan  Gwaltney,  AB.,  MA  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 

Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B  A,  M.Ed Director  of  Admissions 

Lillian  Mills  Anspach Admissions  Counselor 

Kathi  M.  Baucom,  A.B.,  M.Ed Director  of  School  and 

College  Relations 

Janet  Huber,  BA,  M.Ed Admissions  Counselor 

James  Alvin  Scott,  B  A,  M  AEd Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

Douglas  Francis  Sutherland,  B  A,  AM Assistant  Registrar 

Charles  Clinton  Hight,  B  Ach Dean,  College  of  Architecture 

Sherman  LeRoy  Burson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.    . .  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Richard  Eugene  Neel,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean,  College  of 

Business  Administration 

Jack  Bumie,  Evett,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Acting  Dean,  College  of  Engineering 

Harold  William  Heller,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean,  College  of 

Human  Development  and  Learning 
Louise  C.  Schlachter,  B.S.,  MA,  Ph.D Dean,  College  of  Nursing 

Charles  Michael  Muscat,  B.S.,  M.BA Manager,  Computational  Laboratory 

and  Computer  Graphics  Center 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director,  Computer  Center 

James  Ronald  Short,  B.S.BA    Assistant  Director,  Computer  Center 

George  Logan  Grubbs,  B.S Director,  Student  Information  Systems 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Ph.D Director,  Graduate  Studies 
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Dorian  Dean  Mork,  BA,  MA,  D.Ed Director,  Learning  Resources  Center 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S Director,  Library 

Richard  Burke  Eggleton,  B.S.,  Ph.D Assistant  Director,  Library; 

Business  Affairs 

Leo  E.  Ells,  B.S.,  M.BA    Vice  Chancellor 

for  Business  Affairs 

Edward  F.  Ayers,  B.S.M.E.,  M.BA,  P.E Director  of 

Ph\;sical  Plant 

Donald  A  Currie,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.BA    Director  of  Personnel 

James  H.  Houston,  B.S Director  of  Purchasing 

Jerry  E.  Hudson,  B.S Director  of  Public  Safety; 

Donald  M.  MacKay,  A.B.,  M.Ed Director  of  Auxiliary;  and 

Business  Services 

Clyde  J.  Martin  Director  of  Financial  Services 

James  E.  Mecredy  Director  of  Campus  Sales 

Walter  S.  Booth,  B.S.,  MA Internal  Auditor 

Developmental  Affairs 

William  M.  Britt,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D Vice  Chancellor 

for  Development 

Charles  S.  Myerly,  B.S Executive  Director,  UNCC  Foundation 

Sarah  O.  Cullen    Assistant  Secretan;, 

UNCC  Foundation 

Vivian  M.  Fogle,  BA    Director  of  Publications 

Pamela  Taylor  Assistant  to  the  Director 

of  Publications 

Carol  Ostrowski,  B.S Graphic  Artist 

Susan  Piscitelli,  B  A,  M.A  Director  of 

Alumni  Affairs 

Nancy  Carter,  BA  Assistant  to  the  Director 

of  Alumni  Affairs 

James  Kenneth  Sanford,  AB.,  MA  Director  of  Information 

Garry  Ballard,  BA News  Writer 

Sue  Johnson,  BA,  M.Ed Photographer 

Research  and  Public  Service 

Douglas  Milton  Or,  Jr.,  BA,  M.BA,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor  for 

Research  and  Public  Service 

John  Barry  Lesley,  B  A,  M.B  A Director,  Academic  Grants  and  Contracts 

Clyde  J.  Walker,  AB.,  MA  Director,  Athletics 

Gary  B.  Bartley,  B.S.,  M.S Head  Baseball  Coach  and  Head  Trainer 

Ikey  Monroe  Gardner,  B.S Men's  Tennis  and  Soccer  Coach 

Robert  J.  Nastase,  B.S.,  MA  Men's  Assistant  Basketijall  Coach 

Michael  Ransom  Pratt,  BA Men's  Head  Basketball  Coach 

Marty  R.  Rasnake,  B A  Director,  Sports  Information 
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David  R.  Taylor,  B A  Director,  Athletic  Four^datior)  and  Promotior^s 

MeMn  A  Watkins,  BA Mer\'s  Assistant  Basketball  Coach 

Marinell  M.  Wilhite,  B.S.,  M.S Women's  Volley/ball  and 

Softball  Coach 

Judith  Anita  Wilkins,  B.S.,  M.S Assistant  Director,  Athletics,  and 

Women's  Basketball  Coach 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  AB.,  AM.,  Ph.D Director,  Continuing  Education  and 

Extension  Programs 

Vincent  Alexander,  B  A,  M.S Program  Director 

Dorothea  G.  Lakin,  B.A  Program  Director 

Sylvia  Margaret  Reed,  B A,  MA Program  Director 

Robert  Glenn  Tyndall,  II,  B  A,  EdD Program  Director 

James  William  Clay,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director,  Institute  for 

Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 
Mary  Dawn  Liston,  B.S.,  M.S Institute  Associate 

Earl  Leslie  Backman,  BA,  MA,  Ph.D Director,  Center  for 

International  Studies 

Marian  Evelyn  Beane,  BA,  MA  Coordinator 

Levela  Irene  Rickard,  B A  Coordinator 

Robert  M.  Pittman,  B  A  Station  Manager,  WFAE 

Kathryn  Ward  Bumgardner,  B  A  Promotion  and  Resource  Director 

Student  Affairs 

Charles  F.  Lynch,  BA,  M.Ed Interim  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

and  Dean  of  Students 

Mildred  English,  B.S.,  M.A  Director,  Placement 

Vernon  Ray  Parrish,  Jr.,  BA,  MA  . . .  Associate  Dean  of  Students  and  Director, 

Cone  University  Center 

Jennifer  Lee  Ensign,  BA  Director,  Craft  Arts 

Michael  Barry  Godlewski,  BA  . . .  Assistant  Director,  Cone  University;  Center 

Lee  Edward  Reading,  M.S Director,  Venture 

Barbara  Ann  Torres,  B.S.,  M.S. Director,  Orientation  and 

Campus  Programs 
Cathy  Dianne  Wilson,  BA,  M.Ed.    .  Assistant  Director,  Campus  Programs 

Frank  Joseph,  BA,  M.Ed Director,  Commuter  Life  and  Leadership 

Flc^d  William  Kerr,  BA,  MA  Director,  Inb^amurals 

Roy  R.  Fielding,  BA,  MA Aquatics  Director 

Abigail  Hastings,  BA,  M.Ed Assistant  Director,  Intramurals 
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Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director,  Cour)seling  Center 

Evelyn  C.  Davis,  BA,  MAT.,  Ed.D.    ..  Coordinator,  Leammg  Assistar^ce  Lab 
Leonard  H.  Goodman,  AB.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.    Career  Development  Coordinator 

Stephen  W.  Grimm,  B.S.,  Ph.D Counseling  Ps^^chologist 

Charlotte  R.  Hoffner,  B.S.,  M.S Counselor 

Susan  M.  Pany,  B.A,  MA,  Ph.D Counseling  Ps\,>chologist 

Peggy  S.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.Ed Assistant  Coordinator, 

Learning  Assistance  Lab 
Dale  Gerard  Wachowiak,  A.B.,  M.A,  Ph.D Counseling  Ps^jchologist 

Kevin  J.  Soden,  AB.,  M.S.,  M.D Director,  Student  Health  Services 

Jack  S.  Tyler,  BA,  M.A Director,  Residence  Life 

Charles  William  Colby,  B.A,  M.A   Associate  Director,  Residence  Life 

Karen  Geiger,  B.S.,  M.S Resident  Coordinator,  Holshouser  Hall 

Julie  Keehner,  B.S.,  M.S Resident  Coordinator,  Sanford  Hall 

Patricia  Leonard,  B A,  MA    Resident  Coordinator,  Scott  Hall 

Bradley  Reid,  B.S.,  M.S Resident  Coordinator,  Moore  Hall 

Keith  N.  Wassum,  B  A,  M.B  A  Assistant  Director,  Residence  Life 

Curtis  R.  Whalen,  B.S.,  M.Ed Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 

Virginia  Jones  Edwards Assistant  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 

Donald  S.  Rogers,  B.S.,  M.A,  B.D Director,  United  Religious  Ministn; 

Frances  F.  Phillips,  B.A,  M.Div University;  Chaplain 

Joseph  Zuschmidt,  B.A,  M.S L/niuersity  Chaplain 
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1979-80  GRADUATE  FACULTY" 

Willicun  Clyde  Friday,  President  of  the  Uniuersit/  of  North  Carolina,  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  College;  L.L.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

E.K.  Fretwell  Jr.,  Chancellor  of  the  Universib;  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
AB.,  Distinction,  Wesleyan  University;  MAT.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

William  Morris  Britt,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development  and  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning,  B.S.,  Western  Carolina  College;  M.Ed,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and  Public  Service  and 
Professor  of  Geograph],;,  BA.,  Davidson  College;  M.BA,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Douglas  Snyder,  Interim  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Professor  of  Engineering  Science,  B.S.M.E.,  Indiana  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, M.S.M.E.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Mohamed  Abdel-Hameed,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Cairo  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Leon  Reed  Adams,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice,  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
M.A,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Charles  Michael  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design, 
B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo 

David  James  Amante,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.S.,  Grand  Rapids  Junior 
College;  A.B.,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  Professor  of  Architecture,  B  Ach.,  North  Carolina 
State  College;  MAch.,  Harvard  University 

Ronald  Eric  Anderson,  Professor  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  Miami  University,  M.F.A.,  Pratt 
Institute 

George  Anthony  Antonelli,  Area  Head,  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  B.A,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  MA,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Clyde  R.  Appleton,  Associate  Professor  of  Creative  Arts,  BA.,  Park  College; 
M.M.Ed.,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

*Certain  appointments,  promotions  and  resignations  are  not  included. 
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Marvin  Cara  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  B.S.Ed.,  Texas  Technological  College;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of 
Florida 

Theodore  Self  Arrington,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sdence,  B.A,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

Earl  Leslie  Backman,  Director,  Center  for  International  Studies  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  BA.,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 

Lawrence  Samuel  Barden,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;,  BA,  Hendrix  College; 
M.S.,  University  of  Maine;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Frank  Carey  Barnes,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.I.E., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M,B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Engineering,  B.S.,  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; P.E. 

Robert  Latta  Barret,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
AB.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.AT.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.Ed.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University 

David  Paul  Bashor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity 

David  Martin  Bayer,  Associate  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering,  B.C.E.,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University;  P.E. 

Carlos  Goodwin  Bell,  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.C.E.,  Texas  A 
&  M  University;  S.M.,  S.D.,  Harvard  University 

Fernando  Bertoli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;,  BA.,  Universidad  de  San 
Marcos,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Julia  Kirk  Blackwelder,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; M.A,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Rachel  Ann  Bonney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A,  M.A,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  University  of  Texas;  M.Mus., 
Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Larry  Charles  Bostian,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 
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Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  BA.,  MA,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege; L.L.B.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Edith  Ferryman  Brocker,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Nursing,  B.S.P.N.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  AM.,  University  of  Chicago;  R.N. 

Richard  Dean  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  BA.,  Columbia  Union  Col- 
lege; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Mary  Thomas  Burke,  Area  Head,  Support  Services  and  Special  Programs,  and 
Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  BA,  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege; MA.,  Georgetown  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Glenn  Stephen  Bume,  Professor  of  English,  BA,  University  of  California  at 
Beri<eley;  Diplome  d'Etudes,  University  of  Paris;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington 

Sherman  LeRoy  Burson,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Charles 
H  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Newell  Richard  Bush,  Professor  of  French  Emeritus,  A.B.,  Miami  University; 
MA.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  AB.,  Erskine  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Jeffrey  Allen  Butts,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  AB.,  Abion  College,  MA., 
Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.E.,  M.S.N.,  Duke  University; 
R.N. 

Lawrence  Gibson  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  BA,  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  MA,  Xavier  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia 

Robert  Wesley  Callahan,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Arnold  Augustus  Cann,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  Northeastern 
University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Professor  of  English,  BA.,  Limestone  College;  M.A,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Thomas  Joseph  Cassen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn 
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Susan  Fishman  Cemyak,  Associate  Professor  of  Germar\,  BA,  Southwest  Mis- 
souri State  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Keh-Hsun  Chen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Taiwan  Cheng-Kung 
University;  M.S.,  National  Tsing  Hua  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Harry  I.  Chernotsky,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  BA,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The 
University 

Gail  Savage  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin 

Thomas  Blair  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
AB.,  MAT.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Thomas  David  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  BA,  Drew 
University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

James  Willieun  Clay,  Director,  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community; 
Service,  and  Professor  of  Geographi;  and  Earth  Science,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Marshall 
University,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Joseph  Coleman,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.E.E., 
M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Deem  Wallace  Colvard,  Chancellor  Emeritus,  B.S.,  Berea  College;  MA;  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Robert  Ballard  Conrad,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Michael  Corwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Tulane  University; 
M.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Annette  Cox,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  BA.,  MA,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Edward  Crippen,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics,  BA,  A 
&  M  College  of  Texas;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

Jzunes  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Anderson  College; 
MA,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

William  Albert  Dailey,  Associate  Professor  of  Voice,  B.M.E.,  Bethany  College; 
M.M.E.,  Indiana  University,  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 
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Boyd  Hill  Davis,  Associate  Professor  of  Er\glish,  BA,  University  of  Kentucky; 
MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Evelyn  C.  Davis,  Coordmator  of  Educational  Services  Program  ar)d  Associate 
Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  BA,  Furman  University; 
MAT.,  Converse  College;  Ed.D.,  Auburn  University 

William  Young  Davis,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  and  Professor 
of  Economics,  BA,  Furman  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Paul  DeHoff,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Ma- 
teriak,  and  Professor  of  Engineering  Science,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Louis  Diamant,  Professor  of  Psi;chologi,>,  B.S.,  M.A,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
Yeshiva  University 

Dennis  Daniel  Dorin,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  BA.,  Arizona  State 
University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vir^nia 

Jill  Susanna  Dubisch,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;,  BA,  Reed  College; 
M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Thomas  David  DuBois,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  BA,  McMurry  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Barbara  Ann  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing, B.S.,  Kent  State  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida 

Nancy  Claire  Edwcirds,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B  A,  Agnes  Scott  Col- 
lege; MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Richard  B.  Eggleton,  Assistant  Professor  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Library, 
B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State  College;  Ph.D.,  Drexel  University 

Scth  Howard  Ellis,  Director,  Continuing  Education  and  Extension,  and  Professor 
of  English,  AB.,  University  of  Delaware;  AM.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California 

Paul  David  Escott,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B A,  Harvard  University;  MA, 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Jack  Burnie  Evett,  Acting  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Environmental  Engineering,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University;  P.E. 

Charles  Denton  Femald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
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Gary  Paul  Ferraro,  Associate  Professor  of  Ar\thropo\og^,  BA.,  Hamilton  College; 
MA,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Fred  William  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A,  University  of 
Tennessee;  MA,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Professor  of  Philosophy;,  AB.,  Columbia  College; 
MA,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  William  Fleitas,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.S.P.,  University 
of  Florida;  B  A,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity 

Thomas  Robert  Forrest,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

James  Terry  Frazier,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A,  University  of  Colorado 
at  Denver;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

Owen  J.  Furuseth,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography;  and  Earth  Science,  AB., 
MA.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Professor  of  Genman,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 

Hallie  Leon  Gatlin,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  BA,  Wake  Forest  College; 
MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Roncild  Arthur  Gestwicki,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  B.A,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo;  S.T.B.,  The  General  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 

Virginia  Shaw  Geurin,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S.BA, 
M.BA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Robert  Harry  Gibson,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry),  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskine  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

David  Clark  Gilmore,  Associate  Professor  of  Psxfcholog^,  BA.,  Capital  University; 
M.A,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Lawrence  W.  Glaum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering, B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois-Chicago 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  BA,  David  Lipscomb 
College;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Lon  Howard  Godfrey,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Mississippi  Col- 
lege; MAcc.,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama;  C.PA 
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Thomas  Goldring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Paul  Goldstein,  Ir\structor  in  Biologi;,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Al- 
bany; M.S.,  Ohio  University;  Ph.D.,  York  University-Toronto 

Leonard  Henry  Goodman,  Career  Development  Coordinator  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  A.B.,  Ricker  College;  M.Ed., 
D.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 

Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  Interim  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Professor  of  Sociology;,  B.S.,  Texas  Women's  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Loui- 
siana State  University 

Paula  Ann  Goolkasian,  Associate  Professor  of  Ps^^chologi;,  BA,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

Michael  G.  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
BA.,  University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  Waters  Grey,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  AB.,  Brown  University; 
MA,  University  of  Virginia 

Douglas  Lee  Grimsley,  Chairman,  Department  of  Ps^chologi;  and  Professor  of 
Psychologic,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Robert  Earl  Guinn,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Carson-Newman 
College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  the  University  of  Alabama 

Carole  R.  Haber,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  BA,  Washington  University; 
M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ben  Hcdl  Hackney,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  AB., 
Duke  University;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Yogeshwar  Hart,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design, 
E.SM.E.,  Panjab  University;  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Mary  Turner  Harper,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  AB.,  Livingstone  College; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  Union  Graduate 
School 

John  Gregory  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  BA,  MA,  Kansas  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Pauline  Mayo  Haynes,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University;  M.S.N.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
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Sue  Greenwood  Head,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursmg,  B.S.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.S.N.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

John  Henry  Healey,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  ar}cl  Physical  Educatior^,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus,  A.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  Stoy  Hedges,  Associate  Professor  of  Er\glish,  B.S.,  MA.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Richard  Hedstrom,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  BA,  MA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas 

Harold  William  Heller,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing, B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ed.D., 
University  of  North  Colorado 

Charles  Clinton  Hight,  Dean,  College  of  Architecture,  and  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  BA.,  Auburn  University 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Esther  Page  Hill,  Associate  Professor  of  Creative  Arts,  B.S.,  MA,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Susan  J.  Hilligoss,  Lecturer  in  English,  BA,  University  of  Michigan;  MA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dolan  Ray  Hinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Pfeiffer  College; 
M.BA,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  C.PA. 

Joseph  David  Hirschel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice,  BA,  Cambridge 
University,  England;  MA,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany 

Alfred  G.  Holtum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  B  A, 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Edward  Warren  Hopper,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  B  A,  North  Texas  State 
University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 

Layton  Homer,  Lecturer  in  History,  BA,  Bethany  College;  MA,  Denver  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 
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Gerald  Houghton,  Professor  of  Er\gineering  Scier\ce,  B.Sc,  University  of  London; 
M.Sc.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Evan  Green  Houston,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A,  Hendrix  Col- 
lege; Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Gary  Don  Howard,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  BA,  Doane  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Jonathan  Vernon  Hoyle,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  Developmerxt  ar\d 
Learr\ir\g,  B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  MAT.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Gail  M.  Huffman,  Assistar\t  Professor  of  Humar\  Developmerxt  ar\d  Leamirxg, 
B.Ed.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 

Ira  W.  Hutchinson,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Sodology,  BA.,  Michigan  State 
University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Carol  Iglauer,  Assistar\t  Professor  and  Librarian,  B.A,  University  of  Chicago; 
MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Gerald  Lynn  Ingalls,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  BA.,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana;  M.A,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity 

Scott  C.  Iverson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
B.S.,  University  of  California;  M.S.,  San  Jose  State  University;  M.Sc,  Dublin 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Sallie  Middleton  Ives,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A,  MA,  University  of 
Maryland;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Jay  B.  Jacoby,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  BA,  University  of  Cincinnati;  MA, 
Villanova  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Nish  A.  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  BA,  MA.,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Marinell  Hargrove  Jemigan,  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Lyman  Lucius  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A,  Tufts  University; 
M.A,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Phillip  Eugene  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Appalachian 
State  University;  MA,  George  Peabody  College;  MA.,  American  University; 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 
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Stephen  A.  Jolly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accour}tir\g,  B.S.,  B A,  Ph.D.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  CPA 

Daniel  Silas  Jones,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege; MA,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Leon  Paul  Jorgensen,  Associate  Professor  of  Ecor\omics,  B.BA.,  University  of 
Georgia;  M.A,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Harold  Josephson,  Professor  of  History,  BA.,  Brooklyn  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Yogendra  Purshottam  Kakad,  Assistar^t  Professor  of  Er\gir\eerir\g  Analysis  and 
Design,  B.S.,  University  of  Baroda;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Michael  Edwin  Kampen,  Associate  Professor  of  Creative  Arts,  B.A,  University  of 
Minnesota;  MA,  Tulane  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  P.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond;  MA,  Old  Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  B.S.M.E.,  Seoul 
National  University;  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  P.E. 

Lee  Ellis  King,  Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
and  Professor  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering,  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  Dr.  Eng.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Sally  Ann  Kochendofer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing, B.S.,  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Plattsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
State  University 

James  Richard  Kuppers,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  University  of  Florida; 
M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Peter  Andre  Lamal,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  B.A,  St.  Thomas  College; 
M.A,  Indiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Alan  Leslie  Lambert,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University 
of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Larry  Michael  Lance,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A,  M.A,  Bowling 
Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Lois  Worley  Langhorst,  Professor  of  Architecture  Emeritus,  BA.,  BAch., 
B.SAch.E.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  MAch.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.FA,  Harvard  University 
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Jane  K.  Laurent,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  BA,  MA,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

Miriam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Guilford  Col- 
lege; MA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Union  Graduate 
School 

Robert  Edgar  Lemmon,  Assistar\t  Professor  of  Earth  Scier)ce,  B.S.,  American 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  Mitchell  Lincourt,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosoph],/,  BA,  St.  Anselm's 
College;  MA,  Niagara  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo 

Gaines  Howard  Liner,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Kathleen  K.  Loewy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A,  M.L.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  M.PA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia 

Gary  Thomas  Long,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;,  B.A,  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Waterloo 

Jerry  Dennis  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  B A,  MA,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Florida;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

James  Edward  Lyons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  University;  M.A,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science,  B.S.,  BA,  Shepherd  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  American 
University 

Ronald  Andrew  Madsen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  University  of  Il- 
linois, Urbana;  M.BA,  D.BA,  Arizona  State  University 

Albert  Anthony  Maisto,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  BA,  Murray  State 
University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Edward  George  Malmgren,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  BA,  Lake  Forest 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 
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Julicin  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  Stetson  University;  M.Mus., 
University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

James  Francis  Matthews,  Professor  of  Biology;,  AB.,  Atlantic  Christian  College; 
M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Thomas  William  Mattingly,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  George- 
town University,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Ruth  Nichols  Mauldin,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.,  Duke  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

Terrill  Wayne  Mayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Ph\;sics,  B.S.,  Western  Kentucky 
University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Joseph  Dcirryl  McCall,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida 

Willicim  Joseph  McCoy,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  MA, 
Western  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

James  Holt  McGavran,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B  A,  the  College  of 
Wooster;  MA,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Jonnie  Horn  McLeod,  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  BA, 
Sophie  Newcomb  College;  M.D.,  Tulane  University 

Ralph  O.  McLeod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.Ed.,  University  of  Toledo; 
MAT.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

John  R.  McNair,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  AA,  University  of  Southern 
Colorado;  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Timothy  D.  Mead,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  The 
George  Washington  University 

Michele  Giorgio  Melaragno,  Professor  of  Architecture,  L.L.C.,  Colle^o  Naza- 
reno;  Doctorate  in  Civil  En^neering,  University  of  Ban 

Thomas  Lawrence  Mellichamp,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botani;-Horticulture,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Billy  Frank  Melton,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State 
University 
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Edward  Fulton  Menhinick,  Professor  of  Biologic,  B  A,  Emory  University,  M.S., 
Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill,  Associate  Professor  of  Germar\,  BA,  MA,  North  Texas 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Jeffrey  Frederick  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  BA,  Duns 
Scotus  College;  MA,  University  of  Dayton;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Michael  Charles  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  EngHsh,  BA,  William  Paterson 
College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Raymond  Joseph  Michalowski,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  AB.,  MA, 
Fordham  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Joseph  Jerome  Miller,  Assistar\t  Professor  of  Busir\ess  Admir)istratior\,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  J.D.,  Samford  University;  L.L.M.,  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy 

Martha  LaFoUette  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spar^ish,  BA.,  Smith  College; 
MA.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University-St.  Louis 

Gcmesh  P.  Mohanty,  Professor  of  Engir\eerir\g  Sder\ce,  B.Sc.,  Utkal  University, 
M.S.,  Michigan  Technological  University;  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Shemaz  M.  Mollinger,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.A,  Oberlin  College;  M.A,  New 
York  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Mark  Dreier  Montgomery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  BA,  Wake  Forest  University;  MA.,  George  Washington  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Roy  Clifton  Moose,  Professor  of  English,  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  BA,  MA,  Oxford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Dorian  Dean  Mork,  Director,  Learning  Resources  Center,  and  Lecturer  in  Hu- 
man Development  and  Learning,  BA.,  Luther  College;  MA.,  Western  Carolina 
University;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Florida 

Dan  Lincoln  Morrill,  Professor  of  History,  BA,  Wake  Forest  College;  MA, 
Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Anita  W.  Moss,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  BA,  Lambuth  College;  MA, 
Memphis  State  University;  PhD.,  Indiana  University 

Arthur  Broadus  Moss,  Visiting  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B  A,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  M.BA,  Columbia  University;  D.BA,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 
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Marie  Moycrs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistn;,  B.S.,  King  College;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University 

Robert  John  Mundt,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  University  of 
South  Dakota;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Ph\;sical  Educa- 
tion, and  Professor  of  Health  and  Ph\,)sical  Education,  B.S.,  Troy  State  College; 
MA,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Richard  Eugene  Neel,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration  and  Professor 
of  Economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Anne  Royall  Newman,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.A,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.A,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Nile  Anthony  Niccolai,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Sally  Winn  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.N.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  PhD.,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh 

Nelson  R.  Nunnally,  Professor  of  Geography;  and  Earth  Science,  B.S.,  MA.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physics,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Phi>sics,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Okokon  Bassey  Okon,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design, 
B.S.,  M.S.E.E.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany 

James  David  Oliver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  University  of  Arizona; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University 

Ronald  Stephen  Ostrowski,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  AA,  Wright  Junior 
College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame 

Christie  Hawkins  Paksoy,  iAssistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S., 
University  of  Tennessee;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  B.S., 
Iowa  State  University;  M.BA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
HiU 
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Alex  S,  Papadoupoulos,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University 

Denise  Cortis  Park,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  A.B.,  Albion  College; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 

William  M,  Park,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Director  of  Language  Lab- 
oratory, MA,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Susan  M.  Parry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  and 
Counseling  Psychologist,  BA,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.A,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

Karl  David  Patterson,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  MA,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Lynn  Hauser  Pearcc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B  A,  Duke  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Professor  of  History,  BA,  MA,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati; Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University 

Byron  Petrakis,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B  A,  Colby  College;  MA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rorida 

Daniel  John  Pleasants,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing, AB.,  MAT.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Victor  Louis  PoUak,  Professor  of  Physics,  B.Sc,  Case  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Douglas  Fuller  Powers,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  B.S.,  Tennessee  Technological  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.D.,  Baylor  University 

Judith  Louise  Presler,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  BA.,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Frank  S.  Preston,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design,  B.S.E.E.,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  M.S.E.E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

John  Thomas  Puglisi,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  BA,  Catholic  University;  MA, 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Joseph  Edward  Quinn,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Dayton;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
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Zbigniew  Wieslaw  Ras,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathen^atics,  MA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Warsaw 

Roland  Lee  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre,  BA.,  University  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Robert  Charles  Reimer,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Harold  Braun  Reiter,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

George  Seymour  Rent,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  Marietta  College;  MA.,  University 
of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Robert  William  Rieke,  Professor  of  History,  BA.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Roberta  D.  Riley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
B.S.,  West  Chester  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Temple  University 

Donald  Paul  Rillema,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Hope  College; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Dorothy  H.  Roberts,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University;  MA, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida 

Joseph  Bernard  Roberts,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  B.A,  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Bryan  Eugene  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  B.A,  East  Carolina  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Belinda  Ellen  Rodgers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice,  B.A.,  University  of 
Georgia;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany 

Edwin  Lee  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, AB.,  Lenior  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  Executive  Associate  for  Planning  and  Opera- 
tions and  Associate  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  B.A, 
Florida  State  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Russell  Gene  Rose,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  B.A,  Wilmington  College; 
MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 
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Walter  John  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  BA,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Bobbie  Haynes  Rowland,  Associate  Professor  of  Humors  Development  and 
Learning,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Harvey  Elliot  Sadoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
BA,  M.S.E.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Earl  Richard  Sage,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S.BA, 
Ohio  State  University;  M.BA.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Edward  Byron  St.  Clair,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  B.A,  George  Washing- 
ton University;  B.D.,  Southeastern  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Paul  Antonius  Saman,  Professor  of  French,  Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

Paul  L.  Sandok,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

Eugene  Carl  Schaffer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing, B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Temple  University 

Joseph  Francis  Schell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Louise  Costella  Schlachter,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing  and  Professor  of  Nursing, 
B.A.,  MA,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Professor  of 
Geography;,  B.S.,  MA,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Arlo  Willard  Schurle,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A,  MA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas 

Terrence  Houser  Scout,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;,  B.S.,  Shippensburg 
State  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Riverside 

James  Winford  Selby,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Ps[,>cholog\),  B.A,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Douglas   Stuart   Shafer,   Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,   Carson- 
Newman  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 

Morton  Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  MA.,  University  of  Miami; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

James  David  Shumaker,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophi;  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy/,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
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William  D,  Siegfried,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ps\^chologi^,  BA,  Trinity  College; 
MA,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  Director,  Cour\seling  Cer\ter,  and  Professor  of  Ps\)chol- 
ogy,  B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus,  B.A,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; M.A,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Linda  A  Sloan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Mars 
Hill  College;  M.AT.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Sarah  Smedman,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  BA.,  College  of  St.  Scholastica; 
MA.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Clarence  Edwards  Smith,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Learning, 
B.S.,  M.AT.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  R.N. 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  BA.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas 

Joseph  Richard  Spence,  Chairman,  Department  of  Creative  Arts,  and  Professor 
of  Art,  B.S.,  Edinboro  State  College;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity 

Nickolas  Mark  Stavrakas,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Thomas  Howard  Stevenson,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.,  M.B.A,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Lee  Vernon  Stiff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina-Chapel  Hill;  MA,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  MA.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Alfred  Wright  Stuart,  Chairman,  Department  of  Geography  and  Earth  Science, 
and  Professor  of  Geography  and  Earth  Science,  B.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.S.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Judith  D.  Suther,  Chairman,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  Professor 
of  French,  BA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia;  M.A,  University  of 
Michigan 

William  Scott  Terry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  BA,  Fairfield  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
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Joan  Sinclair  Tillotson,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  ar\d  Phi;sical  Educatior}, 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Cortland;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa 

Beth  S.  Timson,  Lecturer  m  Er\gHsh,  BA,  Duke  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Vander- 
bilt  University 

Richard  Henry  Toenjes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy),  BA.,  MA,  St.  Louis 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Ignatius  Joseph  Toner,  Associate  Professor  of  Ps];chology,  AB.,  University  of 
Scranton;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

James  Carlus  Travis,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  East  Texas  State 
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